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The purpose of this program was to help disadvantaged preschool children 
overcome some of the handicaps which hindered tl^eir educational, social and emotional 
development, to increase the interaction between the home and school and to make 
the teacher sensitive to the particular needs of his disadvantaged pupils. The 
program, which operated in four North Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, elementary schools, 
was staffed by home-school coordinators, social workers, regular teaching staff, and 
student volunteers from Temple University. Three of the 4 home-school coordinators 
lived in the neighborhood of the school. Moreover, parents were encouraged . to 
participate as teacher aides in the classroom or on field trips. Home-school contact' 
was further strengthened through parent conferences and a health prograrti.^ 
Featured in the instructional program were learning experiences to develop, the child’js 
language facility, visual and auditory discrimination, and ability to pay attention. Othei^ 
educational experiences were designed to enhance the child’s self-image and to 
increase his knowledge of basic scientific mathematical social studies, and heajth 
concepts. Followup research was conducted to determine the impact of the program 
on pupils* social and intellectual functioning and on their attitudes toward learning and 
testing. (LB) 
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a preschool vdll afford the opportunity to %kick blosely wi'di Ihe pax^ts 

of these children, and that an early childhood program will, provide an opportunity 
for connunity agencies to relate thenselves to the development of children in a 
preventive sense, the Experimental Nursery School R?ogram objectives fall into 
three areas: 

1. those directed toward the child, 

/ 

2. those concerned with the family, 

3. those focused upon the teacher. 



The Child 

The four objectives directed toward the child are: (1) that children 

overcome some of liie handicaps placed upon them by the background from which 
tiiey emerge; (2) that their potential be more adequately assessed; (3) that 
Iheir cultural background and ei^rrlence be utilized to increase their chances 
of school success and decrease the loss of their basic potential; (4) that 
Ihese children of the lower class be made aware of the rules and procedures 
for success in American society in order to (a) facilitate their upward 
mobility shcxild they possess the ability and desire, and (b) enable them to 
function more effectively in their present milieu should their ability force 
them to remain at the same aspiration level. 

The Family 

Those conoemed with the family are: (1) that there be increased inter- 

action between the school, as the key agent of the fornal socialization process 
of the child, and the parent, as the key agent of at least initial socializa- 
tion, thereby providing a stronger, more supportive milieu for the child in 
both areas; (2) that the family through the teacher and the scxsial woodcer m^e 
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increased and mere effective use of connwnity resou 3 ?ces and services; and, (3) 
that there be an increased urKJerstcUiding by the family of the school and its 
goals vand the cennunity and it^ services. 



Ihe Teacher 



Those focused on the teacher are: (1) that there be an increased knowl- 
edge of method and tedmique by which Ihe disadvantaged child may (3) 

that there be an increased underslanding, awareness, and sensitivity to the 
social setting from which the disadvantaged child comes; (3) that Ihere be 
an attitudinal change ^ch permits greater ease and flexibility in working 
with such children; and (4) that there be a re-definitiem and extension of 
the role and function of the teacher \iho deals with these children. 
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Description of the Target Area 

The total population of the North Philadelphia Target Area was about 330,000 
in I960, In effect, however, the area has two populations, cm vMte and one 
Negro, vMch are significantly different in such things as area and density of 
residence, age structure, educational achievement, and econoinic level. The racial 
composition has changed radically in the area with a shift from 43 per cent Negro 
in 1950 to 71 per cent in 1960. Within the area these racial populations are 
effectively segregated, with denser Negro populations pushing boundaries outward. 
At this tine Negroes are predominant within the core, while whites continue to 
predominate al<xig the southern and northern margins. 

Occupationally, the target area is characterized by unskilled and semi- 
skilled labor with a small proportion of people in the clerical labor group. 

There is a hard core of Negro residents without ary real work histories and a 
low level of en^lqyability. The enplpyment problem is further intensified by 
automation and out-migration of industry curtailing the number of unskilled and 
semi-skilled jobs available. The over-adl prospective for workers in the area 
is one that will get increasingly worse. 

The over-all picture of the North Philadelphia target area may be statis- 
tically coipared to the total city of Philadelphia as follows: 

1. Negroes constitute 71 per cent of the population in 
the target area as contrasted with 27 per cent of 
Negroes in the total city population. 



o 



2* Die dwelling units are smEdler, approximately one 
room, than the average for oth^ rtssidential parts 
of Philadelphia. 



3. IWenty-seven per cent of the housing is classified as 
"deteriorated” or "dilapidated” in connparison to 13 
per cent in the rest of the city. 

4. Die median value of dwelling units in i960 was assessed 
at $6,915 as conopared to a median assessment of $8,700 
for the total city. 

5. The median income in 1960 was $3,383 in compariscm to 
a median of $4,189 for the total ciiy. 

6. The median amount of education in 1960 was 8*7 years as 
coitrasted to 9.6 years for the rest of Philadelphia. 

The above indicate inportant median differences between the statistical 
target area and the total Philadelphia areai however, the range on Ihe lower 
side of the median is much greater in the target area than the total Philadelphia 
area. Therefore, the range of problens is very wide calling for a variety of 
possible solutions. 

location of Nursery Schools 

It was agreed by the project planners that the nursery schools should be 
located in public schools in the target area and be considered an integral part 
of the elementary school program of each school. Selection of the sites was 
based on availability of space, density of population, and interest of the prin- 
cipals in e^qperimentation and willingness to cooperate in the project. 

The four schools selected were: 

1. The Paul Laurence Dunbar School 
12th Street no. of Columbia Ave. 

2. The Gen. John F. Reynolds School 
24th and Jefferson Streets 

3. The Thomas Jefferson School 
4th and George Streets 



4. Ihe Kenderton Sdiool 
15th and Ontario Streets 




Selection of Children 

n 50 riAmrki<a+p rftTisus of Children vdio would Qualify by age 

to enter the nursery schools for the four school districts « some oUier source 
for acQuiring a possible population of pupils is needed* Ihe four schools 
€ach..year, collect infpmation thrcu^ students -in iiie schools as to younger 
siblings..- . Item these. school.c^ lists and fronv nanies of fandli^ ctotained 

ftem various comiunily agencies > a listing of' children, eligible by age for the 
Nursery School Progreint was conopiled during the months of August and SepteoDobery 1964* 
.The families were visited by interview teams and teachers during August 
ari(i.,September,. 1964, and, where the mother was willing, were asked a number- of 
questions' from an interview scihedule designed for a social research corponent. 

. ;:^ p i p<ay^a 7 v - ) Althou^ thiS" peseaTCh waS‘ not' inc lu d e d ■ during td©* seoend year 
of the project because* of limited, funds, it, was de c ided to use the interview 
schedule anyway to gather pertinent information conoeming the families. 

..VMle ±t is true* that not all families living- in the target area can be- 
xdassified as-”disadvantaged,** the majority are beset with financial and social 
problems -of such intensity that the children are seriously impeded in their 
.total development. The criteria used, therefore, to identify '-eligible” children 
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were: 

1 . Age: three years and seven months to four years and six 
months. 

2. Children without serious ihysical or mental handicaps 

3. Fandly living in low- value and low-standard housing 

4. Dependency of family on public services 
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5. Mothers vrarldng 

6. Broken homes 

A xendom sairple of 30 children for the esqperdniental group in each school 
was selected from the total group of interested mothers interviewed, and an 
additional sanple of 15 children was selects for the control group. (Although 
interest in the Nursery School Program was nore evident this year and all groups 
were fully registered, it was not possible to detain enough names for full 
control groups.) 

Program Format and Personnel 

Each school has a morning and an afternoon group of fifteen children each, 
ages three years and seven months to four years and six months, one head teacher, 
and one assistant teac^r. The head teacher is a fully accredited teacher 
selected from the staff of the Philadelphia Public Schools who has had previous 
early childhood teaching experience. 

The assistant teacher, in every case, is a Liberal Arts graduate with no 
teaching e^qperience. The selection of the assistant teacher as a ncn-trained 
teacher is a deliberate one. The intention is to encourage persons with teaching 
potential to enter the teaching field where the challenge is apparent. 

In addition, senior and sophcmnore students frOTi Temple University observe 
and participate in the groups and volunteers are used vdienever possible. 

The classes operate four days a week. On the fifth day, the teachers 
are engaged in a continuation of their in-service training program, making home 
visits, working closely with parents, Home-School Coordinators, the Social Ikmker, 
and the school personnel, l^ere necessary and desirable they are in contact 
with appropriate comnLinity agencies, althou^ the main responsibility for this 
work rests with the social service team. 
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^^Orje^ joi^ the staff in Novendber^ 1964, to handle the social wel- 

aspects of the pKOgram. 

^ Project tiirector is on loan fxom Temple iMversity (three-<]uaxter tijne) 
A f]i^<-1diine se ^ ezcployed in January, 196:5. 



^ teeaaxsh Dixsctor and a number of research assistants and psychologists 
are res^^ for x^earc^ phase of 1die project* 
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objectives of the in-service training program are; (1) to 
^ conjdxm^^^^^*^ xe^-education of teachers to wc*rk in preschool pacogb^ in disad- 






5^ and (2) to begin developing some curriculum gpidelines 



oi and esqjexdmentation in the nursery schocxLs during the 
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To en^hasize the imperative need for the school to help 
offset ciT cxxDpe^te for the deprivation in the lives of 
disadvantaged cl^ldxen. 



b. 
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To help teachers understand: 

(1) basic nursery school procedure and programming; 

<2) the characteristics of intellectually intact 
three and four year olds; 

<3) t^ special neei^ of Ihe disadvantaged child and 
the d^icits in foundation learning and skills 
lhat handicap him when he enters the middle-ciLass 
academic environment of the school; 

(4) the strengths and positive elements in the child 
and his family which C3an be utilized in the 
school setting. 



c* 



To help teachers develop the ability to identify deficits 
in the total group and in individual children and provide 
conpensatoxy learning experiences in the preschool program* 



d* To experomeht with, and evaluate, specific techniques and 
curriGulum materials for helping the disadvantaged child 
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develop the underlying abilities, skills, and under- 
standing necessary to meet suocfss^ftilly tha demands 
of the classroonii 

€• To help teachers recog;iize the need to reach cut to 
work with the parents of the children, , , 

The total teaching staff net with the Project Director one afternoon a 
we^ for a two-hour seminar. During the year, the direction of the curriculum 
guide planning changed several times as a result of on-going evalviations of the 
results. The purpose is to develop guidelines that will be helpful to similar 
progranns in North Philadelphia but to avoid the "cook-book” type of approach. 

(See appendix for exanples of planning.) 

The Project Director visits each school as often as possible to observe 
and confer with teachers concerning their program and their over-all perfomance. 

All assistant teachers are required to enroll in a course in child develop- 
ment or nursery school curriculum at Temple IMversity as part of their in- 
service education. 



SBCnONffl 

during Iht 1963-64 yuar* tlie tiaaching staff aou£^ to sstdAish and 
nairx^^ a dose xdatiomhip with parents 'throu^ home visiting, parent 
odnfsr^^ groKg) get-togethers, and inviting parents to chscrvs and 

pBO^cipate in the gnap. Mach of the woih with the parents has been informal 
as it wte fdt that too modi structure (such as fonoal parent meeting to 
^eAJoate” parm would aSke them fed. liJce children in schoc^ vhidi, in too 
yuMry t invokes unpleasant and unhappy nenoties* Esqpectaticns of 
oobperettim parente varied depending on their interests, ocnfidends, «id 



.fsadio^ often sent Short notes home telling about sooetldng of interest 
to pirn the child’s adjustment, the pro^cem, or some bit of infomaticx> 
that was ”gpod news” and served to keep the home and school in a positive re- 
lationship* A «H«ii booklet oontaining information of help in planning for 
their c^ldren over the sumner was given to the parents at the end of the year* 
It also listed the various services that were availShle to the families— 

welfare and xecreatic^ 

EKh 0 raiqp again held a Sock Fair in June at which inexpensive Golden Books 

and crldwbis weira sdd* The diildrmi were anxious to have their parents purchase 
bocks for than and noet of the parents responded enthusiastioally to the Fair* 
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The teadters felt that boMi parents and Children showed a real interest in owi^ 
and xeading books. It was suggested that a similar Fair at Christmas tine mi^ 
be a good idea also* 
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It was agreed by all project staff that the wo 2 ?k with parents during this . 
year was much more effective because of the work of the Social Worker and Hrane- 
School Ox>rdinators. Their contacts with parents and the remedial efforts th^ 
undertook to alleviate soms of the problems Hiey unoov^?ed were instrumental in 
helping change parental attitudes toward the school, their children and the 
comnunity. 

The interest of the parents in the program is evidei»ced by the following; 

1. Ih^ kept appointments for conferences, health exam- 
inations for their children, or with the social worker'* 

2. Ihose vdio were able participated in the program as an 
aide to the teacher in the group or on trips. 

3. They were anxious to discuss their children and the 
nursery school with the teachers. 

4. Th^ took responsibility for following suggestions made 
by teachers and/or the social service staff for helping 
children at home or functioning more effectively as a 
family. 

5. Many of them referred nei^ibors to the nursery to enroll 
their children. 

It was evident from the fact that other parents in the comnunity were anxious 
to enroll their children in the nursery school that the suspicion which was en- 
countered in the coimiunity during the first year of the project was giving way 
to trust and interest. '2sy the end of the year each school had a sizable waiting 
list for the following year. 






SEcnw IV 



SOuIAL b'l:;KVlU2 



Pers<mel 

A social worker and four home-school coordincitors were added to the 
Es^eriinental Nursery School Program on Novenher 23, 1964, to offer social 
services to the parents and children. Two home-school coordinators were 
hired prior to N6veni>er to recruit children for the nursery school groups* 

The duties of the Social Worker include offering casework services to 
families with special problems; helping them use connunity resources; inter- 
preting the goals of the educational and social service aspects of the 
imental Nursery School Program to the comnunity; supervising the four Home- 
School Coordinators; and coordinating the social services in the four schools* 

The Home-School Coordinators, in all but one school, are people vdio live 
in the nei^hboirhood of the school. The selection of nei^^rhood people is 

I 

based in the assumptions that: (1) the parents would respond better to some- 
one ftom their own neighborhood and (2) they would Icnow and understand the 
peo^e and the problemp. better than an outsider. The fourth Home-School Coord- 
inator was a graduate student in guidance and counseling from Temple University 
Ihis was an eaq^oration of the effectiveness of using students in such areas. 

The Home-S<hool Coordinators* major function is to help esta blish a close 
relationship between the nursery school and the families through hone visiting 
and helping families with hcus^eeping and management problems as described in 
the job analysis* (See appendix.) 





The major goal of the social service program is to help the disadvantaged 
family to deal more adequately with the social problems that mi^t interfere 
with the diild's physical, social, and educational growth and development. 

Initial Recruitment 

When the social service staff was hired, work was started immediately 
on recruitment as the nursery groups were not full to capacity. The Home- 
School Coordinators visited families who had been questioned during August 
and September by interview teams to ascertain whether th^ were interested 
in sending their children to the nursery schools. During these visits th^ 
stressed the value of the Nursery School Program. If the mother was interested 
the Home-School Coordinator made an appointment for her to be interviewed 
by the teacher. She then made a follow-up contact if the appointment 
was not kept. During this recruital program the Home-School Coordinators 
visited 110 families and from this number 25 children were recruited. It 
was often necessary for the Home-School Coordinator to nake more than one 
visit to these families and more or less sell them on the Nursery School 
Program. 

The following g^-ves the changing picture of enrollment during the school 

year: 



Dates 


Kenderton 


Dunbar 


Jefferson 


Reynolds 


Total 


First full 


23 


23 


21 






12/16/64 


36 


32 


27 


Pi 


130 


3/3/65 


36 


31 


28 


v;s 


130 


6/2/65 


33 


28 


23 


33 


117 



Since 12/16/64 there have been 27 school drop-outs and 14 replacements, 
located by the Home-School Coordinators. No replacements were nade after 
March 15, 1965. 
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DROP-OUTS 



Explanation 


Kenderton 


Dunbd? 


defjferson 


Reynolds 


'Tcytal 


Moved 


4 


4 


5 


1 


l4 


Changed mind 




2 


1 


3 


6 


Health requirements 


1 


1 




1 


3 


Illness 




2 




1 


3 


Mental retardation 








1 


1 


Total 


5 


9 


6 


7 


2i 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 



Explanation 


Kenderton 


Dunbar 


Jefferson 


Reynolds 


Ttrtal 


Total enrollment 


33 


26 


23 


63 


u2 


Working mothers 


12 


8 


6 


5 


31 


DPA recipients 


3 


5 


3 


10 


21 


Public housing 




8 






8 


White 






4 


- 


4 


Negro 


33 


28 


12 


33 


106 


Puerto Rican 






5 




5 


Mongolian 






2 




2 



Home Visitinjg 

In neny instances the Home-School Coordinators were greeted with curiosity 
and mistrust. Mcuny of the families have a flow of people knocking on their 
doors from agencies throu^out the city. Ihe welfare workers, the public nurse, 
the attendance officer, the probation officer and mary others visit these families 
and they are not anxious to welcome another “intruder.” In the past, the only 
contact thi^ had had from the school was when their child was in trouble. 

Contacts were started not as the result of a problem, but as a melhod of 
getting acquainted with the parents and acquainting them with the Nursery 
School Program. The fact that, for the most part, the Hcme-School Coordinator 
was a member of their comniunity helped establish rapport. One Home-School 
Coordinator had a child in the nursery. 
















N 
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The hone visiting was informal in nanner, yet purposeful. The Home-School 
Coordinator was not just a visiting friend, but a representative of the niorsery 
school. She let the parents know that the total staff was concerned with the 
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parents realized this after the second visit, and they were more receptive. 

Many of the parents noted that the nursery school child gets more attention 
from the school than the other children. The value of a good beginning in 
learning was pointed out. Parents were helped to understand that the four 
year old is exploring and discovering his environment in a new way and that 
his first impressions of school should be good ones. An attempt was made to 
help Ihe parent value, support, and reinforce the work of the school by e^plaiidng 
•Giat it was providing social, intellectual, and cultural enrichment so that the 
child would be better prepared for school. 

Parents were told of ways in which Idiey could help their children at home. 
These ranged from washing the windows to let in the sunlight; to setting aside 
a special time to read or give the children special attention; to buying tooth- 
brushes and showing Ihe children how to use them. 

The Home-School Coordinators talked about some of Ihe learnings in the 
nursery program and pointed out how the parents could play their part. For 
example, the children learn about orderliness. They learn that toys, books, and 
olher items have a special place. They learn to clean up. Parents were helped 
to see how they could help reinforce these habits at h(»iie by showing the children 
how to be orderly at home. This wcis discussed with them in relation to personal 
habits also subh as keeping clean, brushing teeth, combing hair, etc. In W£ys 
similar to these the social h :,rvice team was able to tactfully assist parents 
with hous^eeping, personal, and child-training problems. 















Samples of Family Contacts ^ 

i 

John Smith \ 



Mts. Sndth was visited three times by the Hone-School Coordinator regarding 
her son’s vaccination and immunizations. During the first visit Mrs. Smith 
appeared to be very indifferent; and, on subsequent visits, she started to make 
premises and excuses about taking her son to clinic. After the situation was 
grfiiftgptfi in conferences, the Social Worker decided to visit to see if tiiere 
were other probleirs standing in the way. The Social Worker made an appointment 
to see Mte. Smith in her hone. While talking to Mrs. Smith about the value of 
conplete health care, the Social Worker learned that Mrs. Smith not only had 
bad experiences at the local health district, but she was afraid' to have her 
child immunized. She knew of a child that gpt sick from an immunization shot, 
and she knew of a child who died from a Polio shot. The Social Worker discussed 
the validity of her fears of iramuni? tion shots and the protection of her child 
against disease. After a lengthy discussion about this problem, Mrs. Smith 
agreed to take her son to clinic on the following day. 

The Social Worker talked to Mrs. Smith about the previous difficulties 
with the health district such as waiting and discourteous treatment. The health 
districts were contacted about giving better service. The following wedc 
Mrs. Smith’s son had been vaccinated and had his first immunization. 
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The Allen IWins 

The teacher told the Social Worker that the Allen twins* ey6s crossed and 

I ‘t 

that they needed special eye care. The Social Worker discussed the case sit- j 

uation with the Home-School Coordinator in her weekly conference and pointed 

out ways to help this family. The HOTie-School Coordinator found Mr. and Mrb. Allen 3 






to be vei:y skeptical about eye care for the twins. The Honte-School Coordinator 
talked to them about the in^rtance of eye care now while the diildren are young 
and told them about Will’s Eye Clinic. Mr. and Mrs. Allen were aware of the 
problem but had not explored the possibilities of treatment out of fear that 
the twins would need an operation. The family also didn’t have the money to 
pay for treatment. 

The Home-School Coordinator discussed this case in conference with the 
Social Worker. The Social Worker decided to refer this family to the State 
Office for the Blind* The Office for the Blind pays for the eye care of children 
i^ose families are unable to pay. They also offer casework services. Their 
caseworker would be better equipped to discuss eye problems and treatment with 
the family. 

When the caseworker fi?om the Office of the Blind visited the Allen family 9 
she found that they had taken the twins to clinic for one visit. Because of 
the family’s low income, the caseworker from Ihe State Office of the Blind was 
able to have the clinic fee refunded. They also paid for eyeglasses for the 
twins. Mrs. Alien was very grateful for the part the school played in this. 

The Robbins Triplets 

During ihe Social Worker’s visit to one of the nursery schools, it was 
noted that one of the triplets appeared to be retarded. The teacher and the 

Home-School Coordinator also brou^t this to the attention of the Social Worker. 
The Social Worker discussed this problem with the Project Director. As a result 
of this conference, psychological testing was arranged throu^ Dr. Seller at 
Temple IMversity. 

The Social Worker accompanied the mother to the University. The boy in 
question had an I. Q. of 52. The I. Q. of the girls was low; however, they 
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were educable. The girls were very quiet and did not talk or actively 
participate in the class activities. Because the boy was so retarded and 
required individual attention at all times, it was necessary to drop him from 
class. 

The Social Worker found the mother to be very slow and deprived. The 
family had been on Public Assistance for several years and the father had 
deserted. Althou^ Mrs. Robbins appeared slow and lived in deprived conditions, 
she rtiowed a great deal of affection for her children; and, they received 
adequate medical care. The triplets had been followed since birth at Jefferson 
Hospital. 

The necessity of dropping Bob from the class was discussed with Mrs. Robbins. 
She knew he was retarded. The doctor at Jefferson Hospital told her and suggested 
that all of the triplets get an early start in school. She was receptive to the 
idea of dropping Bob but quite firm about the girls remaining in the nursery. 

Mcs. Robbins was visited in her home on a regular basis to make plans for 
Bob and to help the girls who remained in the nursery. Mrs. Robbins was 
receptive to a referral to the Association for Retarded Children. With the help 
of the Social Worker at Jefferson Hospital, the Social Worker made the referral. 
Mrs. Robbins kept her appointment with the Philadelphia Association for Retarded 
Children, and Bob is on the waiting list for their preschool program. 

The Social Worker also noted during home visits that Mrs. Robbins needed 
some help in home management. The Social Worker contacted Mrs. Robbins’ Public 
Assistance caseworker and reviewed the services she was receiving and the 
possibility of DPA offering her homenaker services. Mrs. Robbins was referred 
for homemaker service. 

During the Social Worker’s home visits, she noticed that the two girls who 
were in the nursery were very vocal and active at home and quiet and stiff at 
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school. Social Wbrker discussed tihis problem ;dth liie mother and ways she 
could help the girls to become more a part of the class ^ Mrs. Robbins is trjdng 
to help them in her own Way and the girls have made saone inprovement. 

Health Ingram 

Physical Examinations/ Inniunizations 

AH of the children in the E?q)erimental Nursery School Program naast have 
v^dficatiOT of births a vaccination 9 all iimaanizaticnaS) and a physical exanH 
inatiori. 

When the social service staff was hired, it was found that 60 per cent of 
the ctdldren had not met all of the above requirements. A porogram was organized 
to visit these families to help them meet these requirements. 

AiPter talking to par^ts repeatedly about this problem, it was learned 
that the pa^ts of those 60 per cent were not motivated enou^ to take their 
children to clinic for immunizations and a physical without the pressure of 
tine limits. Ihree parents refused to cooperate or accept help, and it was 
necessary to drop them from the program. Most of the parents thou^t in terms 
of school requirements and rarely for the protection of the child. 

Many parents from the lower socio-economic classes operate efficiently in 
crisis situations only. Since they don't hear of certain diseases, th^ assume 

t 

that it not necessary for children to be imrrunized. An attempt was made to 
impress upon these parents the value of protecting their children from di s ease . 
It was pointed out to them that idien a number of unimmunized persons live 
together in close proximity it constitutes a health haza3cd. Parents were en- 
oouraged to take their children to clinic not just for the school records but 

V « 

for the safety of the child^ Some of the parents respaicJed to this approach. 
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A few of the parents were reluctant to have their children iiwnunized because 
of the fear of the children or their owr. fears. Some of the children, throu^ 
lack of infometion from parents and ndsinformation from siblings, are terrified 
of doctors and parents often give into this fear. A few of the parents were 
hesitant because they had heard of children who had had serious reactions to 
immunizations. 

It was also learned that some of the parents disliked going to District 
Health Centers because of their experiences there in the past. They complained 
of discourteous treatment and the long waiting periods. The H^th Centers were 
contacted about this and there was some inprovement. 

Eventually, all of the parents were helped to meet all of the health 
requirenents. 

Eye Examinations 

During the school year it was noted that severel children had eye problems 
and each was handled on an individual basis. This pointed to the importance 
of eye exaninaticns for all children to detect and correct any visual problems 
Idiat would affect their participation in school activities. The parents could 
not affortl the clinic fee, however, and the School District was not able to 
offer heallh services to the children because the Experimental Nursery School 
children are not on the offical rolls. 

The Pixjject Director spoke to Dr. Howard E. Bedrossian, who had expressed 
an interest in the visual problems of preschool children. Late in /^ril, 1965, 
Dr. Bedrossian made arrangments for free eye-screening examinations for the • 
Experimental Nursery School children at the Fi^t for Si^t Clinic of Will’s 
^e Hospital. 
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Althou^ it is one of the goals of the Experimental Nursery School Prbgram 
to help parents meet the health needs of their children by taking them to clinic, 
on this occasion they were not asked to do so. Most of the mothers have younger 
children or thev work durdne the dav. and it would have been a hardshio for 
them to be away from home or work for the time it would take for the children 
to be examined at clinic. It was decided, therefore, that the Home-School 
Coordinators would take the children and mothers who were able could volunteer 
to accompany them. 

The children in the first group were those in whom the teacher had observed 
some visual difficulty. Also selected were children vdio would not ordinarily 
receive special ^e care. The first appointments were on May 7, 1965, for 
five children. 

The doctor used the ”E” chart to examine the children’s ^es. Some of 
•them had difficulty unders'fcanding this chart and what they were required to do. 
The possibili'ty of using the animal chart was e3q>lored wi’th the doctor, but he 
felt that it was not as effective as "the ’’E” chart. 

Ihe Soc5.al Worker then made a box, similar to the one the doctor uses, in 
order to teach the ”E” game to •the children before their clinic appointment. She 
also talked to •them about gping to the eye clinic and told •them what to expect 
in relation to -the *'E” game and the eye drops. 

Between May 7, 1965, and June 18, 1965, 81 children were examined at the 
Fi^t for Si^t Clinic. It was not possible for all of •the children enrolled 
in *the nursery schools to be examined because of •the limited number of clinic 
appoin’tnnen'ts and the fact •that -two Home-School Coordinators resigned before 
the end of the school term to accept appomtments in •the Head S^tart program for 



the sunmer. 
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Nine children were already receiving eye care, Ihree received care as a 
result of the screening, nine had normal vision, eleven needed refractions, 
and one child required a minor operation on her eyelid. 

The eleven children who needed refractions were given a prescription for 
eye drops and mothers were asked to nake a clinic appointment for three days 
after the drops had been given. None of the mothers was able to woik out an 
appointment before the end of the clinic visits. The Home-School CoorxJinators 
discussed with the parents the importance of the follow-up exsam and the Social 
Worker also sent these parents a letter to remind them to make appointments. 
The li^t for Si^t Clinic also plans to contact these families. 

Most of the children appeared to enjoy the trip to the eye clinic. They 
liked the bus ride, the playroom at the clinic, and the can^fy treats more than 
anything else. About five children from the total rnroup were terrified at the 
si^t of the doctor. They had temper tantrums, and it was very difficult for 
the doctor to examine them. After the examination, two of these children were 
anxious to return to the doctor’s office. They were able to see that Iheir 
fears were unfounded. 

The parents made a special effort for the children on clinic day. Most 
of the children were dressed especially nice for the occasion. Some of the 
parents weie ihou^tful enou^ to give the children candy or fruit in case they 
got hungry. It is interesting to note that nearly all of the children had at 
least a nickel. 

The mothers who assisted the Home-School Coordinators were very helpful. 
They appeared to feel special by acccmpanying the children to clinic. One 
mother who had not worn her dentures for more than a year wore them when it 
was her turn to help. 
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One parent who had to be helped on previous occasions to send her child 
to school clean and adequately clothed, sent him to clinic in his Sunday best. 

Another mother was late arriving at the take-off point, but she came to 
clinic anyway to help out. 

These incidents reveal some significant attitudinal changes in the mothers 
and the interest many have in participating and helping in the program. 

Ihe results of the eye examination will be included in the child’s school 

records. 



Eve R eport Kenderton Dunbar Jefferson Reynolds 
Total Emrollment 33 28 23 33 

Prior Exam 2 15 1 ^ 
Not Examined 16 0 1 10 27 
Exaim— Normal 13 23 15 10 69 
Refraction needed 2 4 1 4 11 
Operation needed 1 \ 



Agency Contacts 

During the school year the Social Worker had direct contact with several 

social agencies regarding service to our parents: 

Four referrals were made to Ihe Pennsylvania State Office 
for the Blind for payment of eye care. As the result of 
this referral, three of the children received free eye 
treatment and eyeglasses. 

The Philadelphia Couniy Board of Assistance was contacted 
several times regarding homemaker services, special case- 
work services and assistance in paying for special orthopedic 
shoes for a child. 

The Society to Protect Children was contacted regarding 
special casework service that a family was receiving. 

The Social Service Department of Jefferson Hospital was 
contacted regarding medical information of a retarded 
child. 

A referrel was made to the Philadelphia Association for 
Retarded Children for a child vho was dropped from ons 
of the nursery groups. 



Recruitment for 1965 



Recruitment for September, 1965, has been a part of all contacts during 
the year. In talking with parents and the ccMimunity, inquiries were made about 
eligible children for the future. Throughout the sdiool year, parents would 
cone to the school or appixsach the Home-School Coordinator about enrolling their 
children in the nursery. As the Social Vfcarker contacted the ccmirunity agencies 
regarding their services, they submitted names for the nursery. 

An organized effort to recruit children was started in February, 1965, by 
sending a census form home with all of the children in the four elenentary 
schools in which the nursery schools are housed. Frc»n these forms, a review of 
•the 1^, 1964^ census forms, and voluntary inquiries, the following number of 
eligible children were obtained for each school: 





Kenderton 


Dunbar 


Jefferson 


Reynolds 


Total 


Census, 1965 


54 


41 


19 


49 


163 


Census, 1964 


49 


35 


19 


54 


157 


Volunteers 


26 


32 


5 


17 


80 


!Cotal 


129 


108 


43 


120 


400 



In April, 1965, -the Hone-School Coordinators started visi*ting eligible 
families to discuss ’the Nursery School Program and its requirements and to 
find out if ■the parents were interested in enrolling •their children. During 
•the visit the Home-School Coordinator obtained pertinent information about the 
family that would be helpful in the future, distributed a leaflet entitled, 
‘‘Nursery School is a Place to Learn" (see appendix), and gave -the parents a 
Hysical Examination Report Form (see appendix) , requesting that they have 

•the child examined during July or August, 1965. 

As part of •the recrui-tment campaigh, the following social service agencies 

were contacted regarding eligible names for September, 1965: 
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Special Service Division, Girard District, Center 
District, and Ridge District of the Philadelphia 
County Board of Assistance 

The Society to Protect Children 

• n 3 - f n 

unlMoren a oei’vlws, jjiiwj.jlajii.ciwcvji 

Wonan''s Christian Alliance 
Family Service of Philadelphia 
Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania 
Riiladelphia Department of Public Welfare 

In a letter to these agencies a was enclosed giving the approximate 
school neighborhood boundaries. Sixty names were received from the agency 
contacts; however, over half of thejn did not live in the school nei^orhood. 
Despite this fact, the response did show that the community agencies are 
interested in cooperating with the program. 

The most difficult problem in recruiting was in the Jefferson School area. 

Initially, there were only 43 names. 

During Ihe school year a good deal was learned about the Jefferson School 
population. It has the smallest school population of the four schools involved 
in this program. Whereas the other schools are full to capacity, Jefferson 
has enou^ room for children to be bused in frean other areas. The community 
is also in a state of flux because of redevelopnent. There also appears to 
be a limited number of children who fall within the nursery school age group. 
The Hope Day Nursery, which is dirsctly across the street from the Jefferson 
School, may also have some effect on the number of children available to attend 
the Jefferson School Nursery. 

Because of tiiese limitations, it was decided to use the area surrounding 
•the Jefferson School boundaries. The Jefferson School principal received 



permission from the District Superintendent to eni?oll children in the nursery 

i 

school from the Wister and Kearny School Districts. The principals of lliese 
t&:o schools were approached and cooperated ]by sending a census form home wit’i 
their school population. Seventeen responses were received from the Kearny 
School and 29 from the Wister School. 

The following table gives the results of recruitment contacts for 
September, 1965: 



Explanations 


Kendertcn 


Djhbar 


1 

1 


Jefferson 


“ TotSL ■ 


Number contacted 


lOI 


96 


78 


85 


3BD 


Number interested 


68 


60 


53 


55 


236 


Not interested 


13 


8 


10 


24 


55 


Moved 


14 


13 


15 


6 


48 


Too old 


2 


7 






9 


Out of boundary 


4 


8 
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During the recruitment period the response ftom the parents was positive 
for the most part. Most of them had heard about the Escperimental Nursery 
School Program and roary of them were anxious to know if their children could 
be included. They ejqsressed an interest in the educational aspects of the 
nursery school rather than some selfish mot3.ve. 

Following are some of the reasons given by the parents as to wny th<y 

wanted to enroll their children: 

”I want him to get a good foundation before he starts 
school”. ..”1 want her to learn how to get along with 
others”... ”...JdTnny is shy... I want bjjn to get used 
to being away from home”...”! want her to be ready for 
kindergarten and first grade.” 



Some of the parents who were not interested in sending their children 

gave the following reasons: 

A mother of ei^t said that dhe had too many children 
to get ready for school. . .Cne mother ^o works said that 
it wculd inconvenience the babysitter...”! have a new 
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baby and no one to take Sue to school.”...*’! am not 
interested because I would still have another child 
in the home". ..”She is too young to go to school." 



It is interesting to note that the parents who were not interested in 
sending iSieir children to ihe nursery ^ve reasons related tc themselves j 
while the ones who were interested gave reasons related to the child. 
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SECTION V 
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: Al/Qiqufijh the graOs in the origlnsl proposal of the educational program 
ara with developing new learning esqperienoes and techniques to help 

^dldran; overcb^ acme of the handicaps placed upon them hy the badkground 
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fit^pm 1d^ come, inplementatipn of these goals has been wilhiri the frame- 



w^ built on what the child needs at his present stage of 
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cur«^ "fashionable” trend to scrap all current preschool 
cone up with one that is "new and different" and primarily future 
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and content have been adapted to the children rather than vice versa. 

However, the findings of current research which identify the deficits in 
lower-class children that lead to later scholastic retardation have been used 
to develop techniques and materials that will help them overcome these 
handicaps but are at the same time appropriate to their developanental level. 

The goal is to fill in the gaps left by deprivation in the lives of the 
children, not to push them to middle-class levels of functioning. 

The deficits identified by research are in the area of langue^ facili"^, 
auditory and visual discrimination, listening and paying attention, concept- 
ualizatiofi, information about the environment, motor coordination and control, 
and self-esteem. These are the skills with which experimentation has bean 
mainly concerned. 

Following is a sunmary of the major aspects of the total program and a 
few examples of the experimental techniques employed. 

Language Facility 

Since language is a prerequisite to almost all learning, helping the 
children develop some measure of facility in the communication arts is one of 
the primary objectives of the nursery school curriculum. 

E^q)eriences which are provided are carefully planned around the maturatiorial 
and mental readiness of the children. For children whose background experiences 
in verbalization have been so impoverished that monosyllables, gestures and 
physical resp}on^es are their only means of c^mauiication, it is important to 
start at this point. The teacher begins by using sinp>le words and short sent- 
ences and speaking slowly and distinctly. She makes a conscious effort to 
speak to a child in a face-to-face, eye-level relationship as this not Gily 
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helps him fix his attention on the speaker and begin to realize the Ipcwer of 
words, but it also tells him that teachers are nice, warm, friendly people— 
an in|K>rtant feeling for the child to have. 



The teacher names objects in the iranediate environment accurately and 
often: "This is a desk .”; "Please put this book on ny desk. ”; "Please bring 
me the pencil that is on my desk .”; always refers to people by their names; 
and helps the child e:qjress his feelings in words; "Ycu are angry, aren’t 
you?”; "That n^es you happy, doesn’t it?”; "Tell me what is troubling you." 

Children are encouraged to discuss tiieir experiences, ask questions, 
answer <guestions, finish a sentence (or even j'^'t the last vnord) in a fam i l i a r 
stoxy , or retell the story in their own words. 
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Whatever the child says (or tries to say) is accepted Withbut coftactiii^iM^K^i 



his poronunciatic^* or granner or requiring that he speak in complete ^tenq^>^ 
since this would tend to cut off his spontaneity and 
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refusal to speakfcr fear of 'criticism. The Qbjective is to enccurage 
child to speak and to do so on his own terns. What he needs is security/ 









a feeling that he is accepted and a contribuiting member of lie groups 



Stord.^s, poems, pictures, a lending library, puppets, reoco^ ^■•tripe^^^^p 



are iupprtant components of the language arts curriculum. 















Language, of course, permeates the entire program and the tochers 
every opportunily to foster its developnifactt. The environment of Ihe pl^yro^^ 









is a stimulating place with many interesting objects to look at> ta^ a))0fut, 
examine and touch: attractive bowls, vases, flowers, ceramics, pictures 
(selected and hung with care), etc. The children move freely duriiig most of , 









the morning and are encouraged to talk to each other. The moves abbut 






listening, answering questions, asking questions, comnnenting, suggesting, 
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showing appreciation, directing children’s attention to size, shape, color, 
using new words by labeling objects, and doing the many, many other thin^ 
that are part of good teaching. 

Following are exanples of some of the ejqerimental tecihniq\ies and naterdais 



used: 



Skill : Organizing ideas and thoughts in a sequence ; 
recall; verbal faciliiy 

Technique: ’'See-Quees*'— a series of four or more pictures 

of a fandliar story or rhyme that the children 
place in a holder in the proper left to ri^t 
sequence of ideas as they retell the story. 

Flannel board and picture cut-out s of familiar 
stories— children place pictures on flannel 
board in proper left-to-ri^t sequence as they 
retell a familiar story. 

Original slides ard slide projector— teacher 
projects slides of trips and esqperiences which 
children have had and she has photographed. 
Children recall the exp^ience throu^ seeir.g 
the picture and are encouraged to discuss it. 

Tape recordings — children record stories and then 
play them back (children are fascinated by the 
tape recorder and most of them are eager to ’’talk” 
to the microphone). 



Visual Discrimination 

The need to see likenesses and differences is an important prerequisite 
in learning to read. Enphasis is on looking for, and identifying, likenesses 
and differences incidentally througihout the day and in teacher-initiated act- 
ivities. 

The teacher begins by pointing out likenesses and differences in objects 
around the roan and in the clothes the children are wearying. Children then 
have progressive experiences in matching colors, geometric shapes, symbols. 
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buttons or other objects. They play object lotto, put puzzles together, play 
with interlocking blocks, and point out likenesses and differences in pictures. 

The teacher also uses every oj^ortunity to bring to the attention of the children 
liJcenesses and differences: "Henry, jd.ease bring me the blue pencil on ny desk," 
(having placed the blue pencil wi-di others prior to naldng this request)*, "Walter, 
you and Robert are both wearing sneakers but what color are yours? Aid i^t 
color are his?"; "Bring me the picture (or block or other object) that looks like 
this cne.^* In the latter. instance, the teacher has "set the stage" for this 
throu^ careful planning. . 

E>q)eiimental techniques are: 

Skill: Visual discrimination 

Technique! A Set of KLn-E Letters (lyge capital and lower 
case letters cut out of 3/4" plywood with 
individtial blocks to hold the letters). These 
are used as puzzles. The blocks (holdiacsl of 
simllari.letters, such as 0 and Q, M and N, and 
P and.B, are placed side by side. Childr^ 
place proper letter in holder. (At first this 
was a trial and.error method. After a vd)ile, 
children observed differences, in letters and in 
holders and placed letters in proper holder. ) 

Teacher casually names letters. (These letters 
also give chilchen the sensory experienoe. of 
feeling the letter forms— believed to be an 
effective way of learning 1he shape and form..of 
letters.) 



-Small plastic ^pital lett^ (sane in the same 
coloire , some diffotenitl)— cMldren natch letters, 
using ..the same colors at first, "ttien different 
colors-so'tharfe matching cannot be- done , by color* 

Slide projecto^ slides are flatted on-ihe 
screen very quickly and the children are asked 
to tell yjtist they saw.. 



Auditory Discrimination 

The. ability to detect gross- and fineJLDcenessea and differences in- sounds 



is alsaa prerequisite to learning to read and speak correctly.. 





There are many musical instruments with v^ch the children are free to 
explore and e3q)eriment and to listen to different sounds. Children are 
asked to listen to sounds inside and outside the roan and identijfy them. 

They listen to a familiar sound made behind a screen such as that of a triande 

w 

or egg beater or rattling paper and try to identify the object. They play 
a game of matching a sound they hear behind a screen by choosing an abject 
from a variety on a table (these are duplicates of those vdth whidi teacher 
is making the sound) . 

The teacher makes up nonsense jungpLes using the difficult sounds and 
children repeat *them: 

(}ho, dio, cha, 

Cho, cho, cha, 

Chu, chu, chow, 

Chu, diu, chow. 

Special picture books are made by the teachers of objects beginning with 
difficult sounds and children identify the objects and are encouraged to tell 
sonething about them. For example, for the S sound: pictures of snow, sand, 
sun^ spaceship, star6> sweater, sneakers, etc. (This is adso a technique 
for teaching new words, reinforcing concepts, and encouraging verbalization.) 

Children have opportunities to listen to many stories and rhymes and 
sing many songs. And, of course, the teacher always speaks slowly and distinctly 
to provide the proper model. 

Experimental techniques: 

Skill; Auditory discrimination 

Technique; Tape recording ; the teacher records fandlieir 
sounds in the roan or around the school and the 
children try to identify them. 
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The teacher records voices of a group at play 
and the children try to identify the different 
voices and the background noises. 

Listening and Paying Attention 

Since listening and paying attention are essential to all learning, 
learning to listen is another task vdth which many children need help. They 
have learned "not to listen” by skillfully tuning out the voices or sounds 
in their environment that do not relate to the inmediate satisfaction of 
their wants. And because the young child is interested in only What is 
iinnediate3.y satisfying to him, that is where teaching the skill of listening 
most begin. 

Children love games and the satisfaction of acconplishment that results, 
so playing a game of matching or identifying sounds holds their interest if it 
is not too difficult or too long. At first, the teacher uses sounds that are 
easy to identic and then uses progressively harder ones. 

The teacher gives simple directions at first and then gradually in- 
creases the number of directions in one sentence. This can also be done in 
the form of a game with a small group of children. "Go to the doll comer, 
Jane.” (The child’s name is used at the end of the direction so that all 
children are encouraged to listen to the direction and Ihen for their names.) 
”Go to the doll comer and bring me a doll, Henry.” "Go to the block comer 
and bring me the blue truck, Willie.” "Go to the doll comer, pick up the 
doll with the red dress and sit her on the rocking chair, John.” 

Recording stories on tapes and permitting the children to listen with 
earphones is an excellent technique as the voice comes directly to the child's 
ears and the earphones cut down on his mobility. 











Children leam to listen to others when they have the experience of having 
someone listen to them, so teachers always try to listen to what children say 
and do so with interest and courtesy. 

Experimental techniques: 

Skill: Listening and Paying Attention 

Technique: Telling a story to a small group of children 
during free-play time vdien there is much back- 
ground noise. Children develop an ability to 
tune out these noises and listen to the stoiy. 

(Student teachers and volunteers were assigned 
the r^ponsibility of working with this technique 
and observing the children* s responses.) 

Tape recording : Recording an activity of a group 
and playing it back to a small group, asking them 
to listen and identify each other *s voices or the 
sounds in the background. 

Conceptualization and Information Re: The Environnent 

Children are provided with a wide variety of e^qperiences to help them in- 
crease their understanding of the world and develop accurate concepts. Althou^ 
such experiences are woven into the total program, most of them are planned as 

I 

part of the curriculum areas concerned with science, social studies, mathematical 
concepts, health and safety. The objective is to help the children deepen or 
extend their present knowledge of things, events, or persons and thus move them 
into a wider world of experience of a kind upon which the school can draw. 

Children are encouraged to observe, e^lore, e^q^eriment, ask questions, and 
seek solutions. £:iq}eriences are based on the understanding and readiness of the 
children and no attenpt is made to push them to **middle-class** levels. Before 
a child can understand the abstract concept of a ’’group of two,” he must under- 
stand the concept of ’’two” and vdiat it means concretely. 





Trips are planned within the school building and iimiediate nei^borhood to 
dbscrve (and later discuss) such things as construction sites and niachinery, the 
furnace in tbe school buildings different types of houses > trains* trucks* 

stores* gas stations* people* aninals* etc. 

Science experiences are provided throu^ animals* fish* flowers, plants, 
sinple science materials such as magnets* kaliedoscopes * prisms* magni^ing 
glasses* pulleys* dry cell batteries* etc. 

Mathematical concepts begin with concrete e:j5)eriences of counting cookies* 

children* books* etc. Block building offers a ridi experience in foundation 

/ 

learning? about space* size* weight* balance* symmetry* quantity. Teachers use 
such terms as "first*” "second*” or "last” in appropriate context. "Who is 
first in the line?” "Who is last?” 

"Hi^er*" "lower*” "smaller*” "taller*" "shorter*” "bigger*” and other 

such terms are used whenever possible. 

Social studies begin with the immediate environment of the children; hone, 
then move on to school* nei^orhood* and larger conmunily. 

In all planning* the teachers start with what the children know and build 
very delibereitely on that knowledge. For exanple, most of the children have 
seen snow turn to slush and then melt but hardly any of them know what causes 
this. Ihe teacher* therefore* plans to bring some snow indoors* place it near 
tiie radiator and let the children observe what happens and try to determine why. 

The teachers are also aware of the possibility of incidental situations 
as learning experiences. Many such unplanned learning e^q)eriences are possible 
if the teacher is alert and utilizes these opportunities to explore nev; ideas 
or problems* or reinforce former learning?. For example, during a free-play 
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period a dhild placed one large outdoor block on top of ahoBier in order to be 
able to reach something on a rather hi^ shelf. He placed it in such a way 
that it overhung the under blodk so that vhen he stepped on it it slid off and 
he fell. After determining that he was not hurt, the teacher asked him \d\y 
hf| -thought -the blocks did not stay together. Throu^ skillful questioning and 
d|rected chservation, he was able to see vhat -the problem had been and vh^ he 
pqt the blocks together again he did so correctly. 

One experimental technique used is: 

Skill: Develop an increasing unders-tanding of the environment 



Tedriique: Slid^: The teachers take slide pictures of all 

trips and project -them on -the screen for discussion. 
This aids in recall and in "fixing" concepts -throu^ 
words and picture iiiages. 



r* c s ' * 



Enhancement of -the Self-Image 

The development of a posi-fcLve self-image and a feeling of self-esteem are 
major goals of -the Ehqperimental Nursery School Program. To this end9 -die 
-teachers use many opportuni-ties to help each child see himself as an individual 
of worth and value. 

Tasks and equipment in -the room are appropriate -to each child’s level of 
functioning so -that he can experience more successes -than failures. This is 
not to'say -that -theire is no challenge in vhat is planned for him, but that he 
nust know -that he is capable of achieving if he is to meet new challenges without 
fear of failure. 

Teachers treat each child wi-th respect and courtesy, one of the most 
effective ways of helping a person feel worthwhile. Teaching him self-help skills 
-that will move him toward independence and competence, and giving him appropria-te 
responsibilities also add to his self-esteem. 
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There are long mirrors placed where children can look at themselves at 
aiy time. Teachers always call a child by his name and print his name on his 
paintings 9 drawing > and wherever possible. He has a name card with a photo- 
graph of himself on it which is used in irany ways: to put up next to his 
household chore for that day; to put on the table as a place card; to pick out 
from amongst other names in a simple game; or just to have standing on a shelf 
with the names of the other children. 

Teachers may make a silhouette of a child’s head, paste it on a larger 
piece of paper so that child has a silhouette image of himself. A shadow picture 
also gives him a sense of a self. Naming body parts and referring to them often, 
as * ’your arm," “ your head,” helps the child develop a body image. 

Experimental technique: 

Goal: Developing a positive self-concept 

Technique: Slide pictures : Teachers take slide pictures of 
every child — alone and with a group — and project 
them for the group to see, identify and discuss. 

A table viewer is also used by the teacher (or 
volunteer) with an individual ciiild, showing him 
pictures of himself and talking about them with 
him. Throu^ this close, one-to-one contact the 
teacher can skillfully help the child enjoy self- 
realization. 

As stated previously, all planning and experimentation are based on the 
knowledge that helping children live, fully and adequately throu^ their present 
stage of development ^ill make it possible for them to face later tasks with 
interest and enthusiasm and without fear of failure. 
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SECTION VI 

vmiiKrrpPRR ANn f?rnDENTS 

Volunteers 

Volunteers have been used in the program vhenever avall^le* Ifowever^ 
although the volunteer program of the School District of Philadelphia and the 
Health and Welfare Council of Riiladelihia were contacted, wane was obtained 
£tan these sources. Those vho were used in the program came on •ttieir own or 
were sent by interested nei^ibors. 

Staff agreed that carefully selected and well-oriented volunteers can 
offer invaluable contributions to the nursery school in all areas but especially 
by making it possible for children to have the many one-to-cne contacts with 
an accepting acid interested adult vhich are essential for the development of 
positive self-concepts* 

Students 

Senior students from Triple Dhiversily majoring in Nursery-Kindergprten- 
prdroary Education were placed in the nursery schools for part of the student 
teaching requirement for state cesrtification* This was an inplewentation of 

the plan to: 

1, establi^ a closer relationship with the College of 
Education of Tenple University; 

2* begin the training, during their college years, of 
nursery school teachers vho mi^t develop an interest 
in working with disadvantaged children; 

3. provide another adult in the group who could relate 
to, and work closely with, the children and to make 
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possible more adult help per child (especially 
inportant for children in whose lives warm and 
close relationships with adults are rare). 

Sophomore students, as part of their field ej<periences in a child develop- 
ment course, spent one norning or afternoon a week observing and participating 
in the groups. This increased the teacher-to-child ratio and also gave the 
teachers another pair of hands to assist with the many routine jobs. 

Both senior and sophomore students were able to extend the experiences of 
the children throu^ music, stories, puppetry, new ideas and many other things 
that would otherwise not have been av ai la b le to them. 
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siscrloN VII 

RECORDS 
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Since record keeping is an integral part of any esq^rdniental program, 
records have been kept in a nimiber of areas# 
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Children 






Each child has a folder containing information regarding healih examinations, 
infomation from parents, anecdotal records, progress reports, sanples of work, 
and any other in/"‘>niation pertinent to measuring or evaluating his growth# (See 
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appendix# ) 
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Educational Program 

Each teaching team naintains a daily plan book in which are recorded major 
aspects of the program for each day. 

Long-range plans, a wedcly analysis of the program, sumraaxy descriptions 
of selected learning e3q)eriences , esqjerimental techniciues , *iew matesc^als , ahd 
trips are also recorxJed# Slides have been made of all learning activities and 
s(xae tape recordings for discission and evaluation at a later time# 
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Work with Parents 



i 



Recoixis of h<me visits, individual conferences, and selected daily contacts 
wilii parents are kept by each school# 



Social Service 



A summary of all home contacts are recorded in a case record for each 
family# A record of health reports and monthly attenda’^.oe is also kept (see 
appendix)* 
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During the last month of the school year, the Home-School Coordinators 
m^e a terminal visit and complete a summary report sheet for each family (see 
appendix). The summary sheet gives the Home-School Coordinator an opportunily 
to bring together all contacts during the year with enphasis on housing, 
special problems, and parental attitudes. 

Research and Testing 

Other kinds of records maintained by the research team are concerned with 
testing and other measurements and evaluations pertinent to the research design. 
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SECTION VIII 

LOOKING AHEAD TO 1965-1966 



Location of Schools 

During the 1965-1966 school year, four nursery schools will be in 
operation at the following locations: 

1. The Paul Laurence Dunbar School 
12th Street no. of Columbia Ave. 

2. The Gen. John F. Reynolds School 
24th and Jefferson Streets 

3. The Thomas Jefferson School 
4th and George Streets 

4. The Kenderton School 
15th and Ontario Streets 

Selection of Children 

During the period from February, 1965, throu^ June, 1965, 400 names of 
eligible children were obtained from various sources. Fran this list, 15 
children will be selected for each of the ei^t groups, using the follcwing 
criteria: 

1. Age: three years and seven months to four years and six 
months 

/ 

2. Children without serious physical or mental handicaps 

3. Family living in low-value and low-standard housing 

4. Dependency of fandly on public services 

5. Mothers woirfdng 



6. Broken homes 
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Because of the numbers of children eligible for enrollment » it vd.ll be 
possible to be more selective and accept only those families vdio meet the 
above criteria* This has not been possible during the previous two years 
because of tiie limited number of eligible children ava ilab le and tJie fact 
that there were no Home-School Coordinators to go out into the coniiunity to 
find the families most in need of the nursery school services. 

In-service Training 

In-service training of staff will continue. Enphasis in seminars will 
be on the development and evaluation of some curriculum guidelines for providing 
the kinds of learning experiences needed to help the disadvantaged child. 

Staff vdll also have opportunities to observe other centers, confer vdth 
the Project Director concerning teaching procedures, children, or anything 
pertinent to the program, work closely vdth the social service staff in ident- 
ifying problems and planning remedial procedures, and participating in meetings 
or conferences concerned vdth programs and goals similar to those of the 
Experimental Nursery School Program. 

Educational Program 

E^qperimentation and identification of materials and techniques that seem 
effective vdll continue during the next, and final, year of the project. Al- 
thiOUj^h staff vdll be working on some curriculum guidelines, only the barest 
outline and suggestions can be irade as extensive research is essential before 
any firm conclusions can be drawn. There is also strong oppositLcm to developing 
a packaged nursery school curriculum for disadvantaged children” since all 
teaching must be individualized for the children, the city, and the ccs*^ss4rM.’*y 
in which they live. 



The teaching btaff will consider the following qiiestions as they plan: 

1. How can what has been learned about child development 
and good education for young children during the past 
25 years be retained in the face of the present crash 
preschool program hysteria? 

2 , What are the cap^ilities, limitations, and present 
needs of the children in E^qperimental Nursery School 
Program? 

3e What can the children be reasonably expected to achieve 
in one year? 

4. How can a program that pressures children to such a 
degLee that it conpounds their problems rather than 
helps them be avoided? 

5. How can making the child over to fit the school's 
image be avoided? 

6. How can the effectiveness of any instwctional mat^ials 
car teaching piocedures be evaluated without objective 
measurements? 

?• How effective can teachers be if parents are often 
severely limited, unmotivated, and hostile? 



Woridng with Parents 

Teachers will continue their efforts to work closely with parents and to 
involve them as much as possible in active participation in some phase of the 
program. This has not been too successful in the past as many mothers work and 
others still feel uncomfortable in any close relationship to a "school.** Ex- 
pectations and requests, therefore, will be based on vdiat p^arents are rea(^ for— 
not cm any preconceived ideas of how p>arents must be involved or ''educated." 

For example, teachers feel that sending a note home occasionally to an in- 
different or hostile parent telling her some "good news" about her child is a 
way of involving that parent, albeit psychologically. 

Teachers and sociail service staff will seek ways to coordinate their mutual 
work ^«Lth parents more effectively. 
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V. .. .;•: . «w 3 .cuL Service 

^e social se^oe team will continue to help families vath:problenB that 
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are baniera to adequate living. The efficacy of these services during the 
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past year has laeen r^ected in attitudinai changes in nemy of the pat^fits 




concerning schools and eduoaticn and conscientious efforts on their part to 









'waikQ *tiie home a better. place for all members. 

? With the groundworic laid during 1964-65, contacts with comnunity agencies 
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should yield upre and better services to families referred by the Soci^ Woricer. 
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It is also anticipated that the work and findings of the social service 



r team wiU be of help to liiose who plan similar programs for the 1965-66 ”Get 
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Due to lade of financial support, Ihe research phase of the program will 



not continue in-the &qp8rimental Nursery School Program next year. It will 
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ccxjcentrate on follow-up wor6c with the 1963-64 nursery school .children \dio will 
^f'v: be in first grade and Ihis year*s children who will be in kindergarten. 




Itelation to ihe ”Get Set** Program 

Ihe Es^perimental Nursery School Bcogram vill be funded 100 per cent by Hie 
School Dk^trict of Philadelphia for its final year and will serve as denn 
Q^tration program for Hie in-service trai nin g of the staff of Hie 060 funded 
”0et Set” program of Philadelphia. The **Get Set” staff will have opportunities tos 






I- "iplJ 

'' ' ' ,*i;r *’• 



1, visit and observe in the four nursery schools of the 
Es^erimental Nursery School Program; 






2. confer wiHi Hie Eiqperijental Nursery School; Pirogram staff 
to goals, teaching procedures, and instrvotional 

materials; 






3. attend professional seminars or meetings wiHi Hi® Ex- 
perdnental Nursery School Program staff.. 






•I 



I 



I . . 

^ERIC; 






!i ;\IE 
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APPENDICES 








EXPERIMENTAL NURSERY SCHOOL PROGRAM 
HOME-SCHOOL COORDINATOR-JOB ANALYSIS 
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The Kcjiue-School Coordinator will be responsible for helping to 
maintain a close worJ^g r^ationship between the nursery school and the 
families of the participating children. This relationship is based on 
the assianption that when school and parents work together harmoniously for 
the cMld, the child and the parent benefit in many ways. The Home-School 
Coord^tor will be responsible for engaging in a number of diversified 
activities in order to bring about such a relationship. 

Under the supervision of the Social Worker, the Home-School Coordinator 

will: 

1. Work closely with her particular school team. 

2. Work directly with individual parents in their homes. 

3. Enlist and encourage the participation of parents in appropriate 
school activities. 

4. Develop and naintain contacts with local welfare organizations, 
local religious and educational institutions, and other community 
organizations. 

5. Interpret the goals and educational program of the nursery school 
to parents and the community. 

6. Refer parents with particular problems to proper agencies (after 
conferring with the Social Worker) . 

7. Tactfully assist parents to improve physical conditions in their 
homes which affect the learning habits of their children. 

8. Become familiar with the goals of the Experiinental Nursery Schcx>l 
Program and the ways by which the school is attempting to in 5 >lement 
these goals. 

9. Assist, throu^ home visiting and interviewing of parents, in the 
recruital of children for the E^erimental Nursery School Program. 

10. Maintain those records and regular reporting procedures necessary 
for keeping the administration of the nursery school project and 
the school informed of her work. 













V'“\ 
- . .V- 



team 



■ iJ i U i ^lM » KIPmig SW ta ; a^ ^ 
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EXHEIOMENrAL NURSEFY SCHOOL FR0®AM 
Home-Schcral Coordinator Guide 



How to tactfully assist parents to iinprove physical conditions in their homes 
which affect the learning habits of their children. 

Before we can cxsnsider offering help in Uie above situation, we mist first look 
at own attitudes and prejudices towards Idle econaod-CcLlly and culturally 
depriyed. We must be aware of what they are and not let them interfeze with our 
relationship with the nursery school parent. 

The parents ^o are eccnomically and culturally deprived are very much aware and 
often suspicious of those who try to help them. They are the first to ]cnow when 
you look down on them. We must learn to accept these mothers as people with 
feelings j wants, and desires— just as we are. It is the condition or action that 
is undesirable and not necessariJLy the person. If we are to be of any help to our 
nursery sch^l mothers, we must show genuine concern about the welfare of their 
family. This concern can be conveyed throu^ our attitudes and our actions. 

We must also have some understand!^ of Ihe reasons why seme of our nursery school 
families are so deprived and live in such ill-kept and inadequate housing and Why 
seme of the childr^ receive inadequate care. 

Sonne of our parents have lived in poverty all of their lives and are i ll equipped 
educationally and emotionally to cope with the present-day denands of living. 

Seme are so (^sgusted with their inadequate conditions and their inability to earn 
a decent living that they have given up hope for a better life. Some are so 
disorganized that they don*t know how to provide a more adequate hoone for their 
ch^d3?en. Some are so concerned vidth the bare necessities of life that they can*t 
think of anything else. And some are just neglectful. 

We must let these mothers know that we are concerned about the whole ’.child and not 
just for the few hours that he is in school. The learning processes cc^tinue 
before and after school. We recognize that the home eavironment plays a very im- 
portant role in the child’s Hfe, and the parents can help the child make better 
adjustments. We are not visiting to criticize or judge, but we are trying to 
support and aid in the development of a wholesome family life. 

Some parents have asked this question: "Why are you so concerned, for he is only 

four years old." We are concerned about the four year old because he is e 3 q>loring 
and discovering his environment in a new way, and we want his inpressions to be 
good ernes. The school is providing social, intellectuail, and cultural enrichnient 
so that the child will be better prepared for the first grade and thereafter. 

We want to help the paints value, support, and re-enforqe what the school is doing. 

When we talk to tJie mothers, we tell them about the nursery. We want each child 
to feel free to take in all of the classroom esqxiriences— and ther^ are ways the 
mother cian help. 
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We ^ list some of the broad areas covered in the classroom. For exan5>le, health 
habits and personal cleanliness. Ihe children are list^iing to stories, looking 
at pictures, and playing lotto games about the preparation for school. Ihey see 
cMldren getting up, washing themselves, brushing their teeth, getting dressed in 
clean clothes and eating breakfast. From this point of reference we can talk tn 
the parent about their child and what they can do to help. Does the chiJ.d have 
a tooth brush, a wash cloth, and towel of his own? Does the mother show him 
to use it? 

We can talk to our nursery school mothers about housekeeping in relation to octder- 
liness. The children are learning that toys, books, and other items belong in a 
special place, ^ey ^ learning to clean up where they mess up. Life at home 
should be a continuation of these habits. We can ask the parents to point out ways 
they can help re-enforce these ideas. We can also point out ways to the parent. 

We had one child who had a difficult time finding a clean place to put the book 
he brought hone from school. Another child refused to hang up her coat at home, 
hwever, she hung it up at school. When she was questioned about Uiis, she said 
that she didn't have a low rack to hang it on. These examples give us an excellent 
opportunity to deal with housekeeping problems as they relate to child and school. 

We can use the above methods as a beginning approach. They can help the family 

to see how the physical conditions of the home play a part in the child's growth 
and development at school. 

After we help the mother recognize these problems we should find out the ways 
she thinks she can make improvements. We can make suggestions and help her to 
orgaiuze. In making suggestions and offering help, we must also recognize the 
realistic difficulties that are present~eg, over-crowded conditions, lack of 
money, or the number of children. If we are to really be of help, we must plan 
follow-up contacts with expectation from the mother. 

We must encourage the mothers to use the facilities that are available to theiiH- 
eg. family counseling and homeiraking offered by the D. P, A, , health services 
offered by the local health districts, surplus foods, etc. 



EXPERIMENTAL NURSERY SCHOOL PROGRAM 



MOIHER INTER'/IEW SCHEDULE 

Naine Interviewed by 

Address Date 



I would like to ask you some questions about yourself and your family. 



(1) How many children do you have (list them by age and sex) 1. 



(a) Do all of your children live with you? yes no 2. 

(b) If how many do live with you? 3. 

(2) How many rooms do you have here? Not counting bathrooms. 4. 



(a) Do you have a bathroom used only by your family? 

yes no 5. 

(b) Compared to other places you have lived since you were 

married, would you say this place is: better ( ), worse ( ), 

or about the same ( ). 6. 

(3) Race (by observation): Negr o White Othe r 7. 

(specify) 

(4) Age (at last birthday): 8. 

(5) Religious prefeience: Prot. Cath. Jew. 

Other (speci^^) Non e 9. 

(6) How far did you go to school? (years public school?) 10. 

If any years of vocational training 11. 

(7) At the present time do you have a job? yes no 12. 

(a) If yes , briefly describe what you do: 13. 

(b) About how many hours in a week do you work? 14. 



V 
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(c) When you are (or were) working who takes care of your 

children? 15 

(d) If you didn*t need the money, would you quit working? 16 

(8) In what state were you born? 17. 

(a) How many years have you lived in Philadelphia? 18. 

(b) In what state did you live before moving to Pennsylvania? 19. 

(9) Are you at the present time married? yes no 20. 

(10) How old were you the first time you were married? 21. 

(11) Interviewer ; Is tlie following about the present husband ( ) 

or where the husband is no longer present ( )? 22. 

(a) Age of your husband (last birthday): 23. 

(b) How many years of public school did he complete? 24. 

if any years of vocational training? 25. 

(c) What kind of job does he do? (briefly describe) 26. 

(12) Counting yourself, how many people live here? 27. 



We are interested in what you would like to see your children do or be 
when they grow up. (Get general answers, not just for the four year old.) 

(13) How many years of school would you like to see your son(s) 

get? 28. 

(a) How many years of school would you like to see your 

dau^ter(s) get? 29. 

(14) (a) l\/hat kind of job would you like to see your son(s) have 

when they grow up? (Describe) 

(b) What kind of job would you like to see your dau^ter(s) 

have when they grow up? (Describe) 

(15) What do you think is the best age for your son(s) to marry? 32. 

■■ Id I II ■ I ■ I I I 

What do you think is the bast age for your dau^ter(s) to 

marry? 33, 
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( 16 ) (a) Hov 7 niany children do you think would be the best number 

for your son to have when he marries? _________ 



(b) How inany children do you think would be the best number 
for your daughter to have when she marries? 



^ 1 *7 ^ AV\<-m <»4- 

\ -L # / ru^wui 



u iitiLLwi culvl vV^xciu j>u.xiQ Ox ovJx iwv^a.xx xg vxO yyju, uiixiirs. xitL^vD L 

young men need these days to be successful? 



(18) Do you believe that today any young man with ability and who 

works hard can hope to earn $10,000 a year? yes no 

(19) For a man to get ahead on his job which one of the following 
do you think is usually the most important? 



(a) hard work and ambition? 



34 0 



35 . 



36 . 



37 . 



38 . 



(b) playing up to the boss? 39. 

(c) socialize with the boss? 40. 



(20) In general, do you think that the teachers do a good job? 

yes no don't know Why? 41. 

42. 

(21) In general, do you think that the schools do a good job? 

yes no don't know Why? 43. 



(22) Comparing the schools around here to the rest of Philadelphia 

do you think they are: better , about the same , 

worse , don't know 



44. 



(23) Some people say that the schools don't teach the kids much that 
will help them earn a living. Would you: stron^y agree , 

sometimes agree , strongly disagree , don't know 45. 



(24) Have you had ^ny problems with the schools? yes no 46. 



(a) If yes, Wuat kind? 



47. 
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EXPEFIMENTAI. NURSERY SCHOOL PROGRAM 
DAY SHEET 

NAME: SCHOOL: 



Date 


Time 


Name or Explanation 


Home 


School 


No • 
Contact 


Other 
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EXPERirCNTAL NURSERY SCHOOL PROGRAM 
Experimental Nursery School 



Narre : 

Address: Phone no.: 

Birthdate: Date verified: 

Date of entrance: 



Household composition: 



Name 


BD 


Pel. 


Occupation — ^Employer or School 


1. 








2. 








3. 








4. 








5. 








6. 








7. 








8. 









Health Record ; 

Vaccination mark 

yes or no 

Physical handicap if any 



Re cord Immunizations (giyQ date) 
DPT ■ felio I “T! 

Wliooping coug h Polio II 

Tetanus Polio III_ 

Typhoid 



Remarks: 
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EXPERIMENTAL NURSERY SCHOOL PROGRAM 
SUMMARY STATEMENT 



Home-School 

Coordinator 



School 

Head Teacher 



Name of child 

Address Mother *s name 



Number of days absent Date first visited 

Number of home visits Date last visited/ 



Summary of contacts 
(include) 
living conditions 
health problems 
management, etc. 




Attitude 
(nursery school) 
(home visiting) 
(school) 



\ 




Other 




D 



ERIC 

I MMifflffTIfliU 

i 1 
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EXPERIMS'ITAL NURSERY SCHOCL PROGRAM 
PHYSICAL EXAMINATION REPORT 

NUI^ERY SCHOOL 




ffl 

I 



TO THE PHYSICIAN 

We need a statement from the child *s physician indicating that 
the child is in good health. We also need to know if -tiie diild 
has special medical or physical needs which mi^t require 
special consid ration or care in our Nursery School. 



NATC OF CHILD 



DATE OF BIRTH 




ADDRESS 



GENERAL HEAI.TH CONDITION 



CONDIITONS WHICH MIGHT REQUIRE SPECIAL CONSIDERATION (physical limitations j 
diet, etc.) 

SECOMMOffiAXIQNS FOR FUTUHE FOLLOW-U? '{'indluding next!' iwiiizaticm) 



Date examined Hiysioian's signature 

Address 



f 

i 






me 

Mi’lliiHililRlffTigi.U 



U||||iil|g|||||lllg|||ll^lllggllllg||gllg|l^^ 
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k 

► 

>/r 



II 






i 

I 



D 



ID 













EXPERIMENTAL NURSERY SCHOOL PROGRAM 
Report of Eye Examinatio-i 



Date Exanoned 

Child’s Name: 

Address : 



Visual activity without lenses R. E, 

with lenses R. E, 
Diagnosis : 



L. ?• Both 

L. E. Both 



Glasses prescribed YE S NO For constant wear YES NO 

Special seating in classroom is advisable YES NO 

Should child return for further care? YES NO^^ 

Other recanmendations : 



Signature of Eye Specialist 



lC 



ERIC 



Mi’lliitlilRlffTlTli.U 
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EXPEKIMENTAL NURSERY SCHOOL PROGRAM 
PAMPHLETS GIVEN TO PARENTS 



’'Family Meals at Low Cost," Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, 1962. 

"Feeding Little Fol3cs," E. T. McEneiy, M. D. and Margaret Jane Snydam, 
National Dairy Council, Chicago, 1952. 

"Menu of the Month," Thonpkins, Eleanor, Home Extension Home Eccnoinist, 
Philadelphia. 

"5 is Alive," Ikiderstanding Our Children, Dr. S. June Smith, Educators, 
Mutual Life Insurance Cenpany, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 1957. 

"Parents Also Teach," Educators, Mitual Life Insurance Con^jany, Lancaster, 
Per.nsylvania, 1959 . 

"Looking Forward to School," The Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, New York 19, New York. 

"Reading for Better Family Living," Your Family Service Agency and 
The Free Library of Philadelphia. 

"...off to a good start:," The Free Library* ijf Philadelphia. 

"First Aid," Department of Defense, Office of Civil Defense, reprinted 
September, 1961. 

"Home Nursing Handbook," Metropolitan Life Insurance Coii^aiy, New York, 

1965. 

"Your Family's Safety," Metropolitan life Insurance Conpany, N®j York, 

1957. 



APPENDIX B 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM— GUIDES AND FORMS 



o 
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EXPERIMENTAL NURSERY SOiOOL PROGRAM 
PROGRAM PLANNING 

EACH VEEK’S ACTIVITIES SHOULD BE PLANNED TO GIVE THE CHILDREN OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR: 

1. Developing communication skills 

2. Enjoyment of books, literature 

3. Ejqjeriences in auditory discrimination 

4. Esqjeriences in visual discrimination 

5. Art and music ejqjeriences 

6 . Science ejqieriences 

7. Number e^qperiences 

8. Developnent of space concepts 

9. Development of time concepts 

10. Learning about the symbol system 

11. Learning about the immediate enviraiment 

12. Sensory exploration 

13. Learning to relate adequately to others 

14. Developing a positive self-inage 

15. Realization of an "order” in living... _ 

16. Aesthetic enjoyment 

17. Large muscle development and motor coordination and control 

18. Furthering good health habits 




EXPERIMEMAL NURSERY SCHOOL PROGRAM 
Working Paper — Curriculum Development 
Social Studies 



GENERAL GOALS 

1. To learn facts, generalizations, attitudes, and skills 
associated with society, 

2. To assist the child to understand the concepts that 
describe and explain hunan society, and to develop the 
insists, skills, and mor^ qualities which are desirable 
in democratic citizens. 

SPECIFIC GOALS 

1. To develop attitudes and behavior that ukake for good 
citizenship. 

2. To ^ve children fuller understanding and knowledge of 
society. 



To develop attitudes and behavior that make for good citizenship. 
Concepts to be learned: 

A. The personalities and property of others should be 
protected and respected 
1. We should respect and help others, 

a. We work together, plan together. 

b. We are courteous and polite to each other. 

c. We help others whenever we can. 

d. We listen when others talk. 



2, We do not destroy others* property, 

3. Each person is important and contributes to our 
life in some way. 

a. We learn who the children and adults are. 

b. We learn how people are alike and different; 
what they like and don*t like. 

c. We learn what they do and how what they do 
helps us. 




Wodcing Paper — Curriculum Development 
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B. Democratic society offeis rights and privileges 

to its citizens and requires its citizens to respect 
the ri^ts and privileges of others. 

1 . 



2 . 



toys., equipments 



C. Behavior is a better guide to character then social or 
ecaiomic status, occupation, religion, nationaliiy, and 
the like. 

(Develop as above.) 

D. Decisions should be made in terms of the probable 
consequence and not based on personal convenience or ccanfort. 

(Develop as above.) 



E. Man should cultivate revei?8nce toward life. 
(Develop as above.) 



F. Man should learn to live hamoniously with natinre 
and avoid reckless use of its resources. 

(Develop as above.) 



G. love of one*s homeland and loyality toward it are 
natural and important feelings to cultivate. 
(Develop as above.) 



Each person has ri^ts and responsibilities. 

a. We don’t take things belonging to others 

b. We don’t hit or push. 






d. We take care of our own needS;, 

e. We help take care of our room (clean up, 
picking up, putting toys away). 

f. We do chores: give out materials, cookies, etc, 

g. The teacher does not permit others to hit las, 
take things away from us, or hurt us in any way. 

h. We have the right to use all toys and equipment 
at some time. 



Each person must accept lind.tations, live up to 
rules, help make rules. 

a. We follow rules, accept limitations. 

b. We help make rules, discuss them. 

c. We learn to take care of property; materials. 



S/M 



” ’ * Paper — Curriculum Development 



H. Loyality toward such values as good will, personal 
freedom, and open-minded inquiry is a natural and 
inportant feeling to cultivate, 

(Develop as above.) 



To giv© childr©n fuXlsi? und6rs*t3nding snd knowlsdgs of SQci.6*ty« 
Concepts to be learned: 

A. The way people live is in large part the result of 

their heredity, geographical environment, and traditions. 
1. People live in many different places — some near, 
some far away. 

a. Some places are hot, some cold. 

b. Some look like our city, some look different. 



2. Some people are like us, some people are different. 

a. Some people dress the way we do, some dress 
differently. 

b. Some people talk the way we do, some people 
talk differently. 

c^ Some people look like us, some people are 
different. 

d. Some people do different things, some people 
do the same things we do. 



B. Man has increased his control over his physical environ- 
ment sufficiently so that he is no longer so conpletely 
at its mercy as in former times. 

1. People use their environments in different ways 
for living and working. 

a. People live in different places and different 
kinds of buildings. 

b. People work in different places. 



2. People work in different things and all need 
each other in order to live well and happily. 

a. Each one’s work is important. 

b. There are nany things one can do for work. 

c. We depend on other people and what they do. 

d. Each person should learn to work at something. 



C. Man's inventions and discoveries have increased his 
standard of living, his leisure, and his power to 
produce and distribute goods. 

1. People build and use vehicles in Older to help 
them live better. 
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a. Vehicles help people go to work. 

b. Vehicles help people go far away. 

c. V^cles help people have fun. 

d. Vehicles bring us things we need for living. 



2. People build and use such thin^ as refrigerators, 
air conditioners, can openers, etc. 

(Develop as above.) 



D. Man has created governnient to coordinate certain social 
activities and to protect both the individual and the 
group. 

(Develop as above.) 



E. (Changes are always taking place in society; yet, they 
are usually gradual and are not always beneficial to 
man. 

(Devf^lop as above.) 



lEARNPIG TASKS 

1. The role of a child, as distinct from that of adults. 

2. Hie role of a boy, of a girl. 

3. Family roles: mother, father, children. 

4. Artifacts of society and how each is used. 

5 . Role of conmunity helpers . 

6. Differences between city and country. 

7. Nature of school (routines, limits, etc.). 

8^ Relationships of people in the world. 

9. Basic concepts of the society as exemplified in special days. 

10. Activities associated with special holidays. 

11. Costumes appropriate for a particular activity or occasion, as well 
as weather. 







EXPERIMENTAL NURSERY SCHOOL PROGRAM 
Working Paper — Curriculum Development 



Following are suggested curriculum items for which we will develop descriptive 

r\-P V»n n-F ho'hpxn o-n 'Fnr' T>;^r''H PuT it^mi 

1. LANGUAGE ARTS 

a. Listening to oral language 

b. Following directions 

c. Listening to stories 

d. Using orSl language (labeling or naming, answering questions, 
asking questions, commenting, describing experiences, and 
evaluating) 

e. Paidiicipating in group discussions 

f . Visual discrimination 

(1) likenesses, differences—gross 

(2) color identification — primary colors 

(3) likenesses, differences — fine 

(4) color identification — other colors, shades 

(5) matching— colors, symbols, pictures, and objects 

(6) geometric symbols, letters, numerals 

(7) looking at pictures and identifying conponents 

(8) recognizing own name and labels 

g. Looking at books 

h. Auditory discrimination 

(1) gross sounds 

(2) fine sounds— musical instruments: objects such as egg 
beaters, rattles, glasses, etc. 

(3) letter sounds — consonants 

i. Pre-writing 

(1) scribbling with large crayons or paint brushes — no control 
of instrument 

(2) beginning control of large crayon, paint brush — controlled 

' scribbling 

(3) making circles and lines with crayon, paint brush, or 
pencil 

(4) beginning to write name 

(5) beginning to make letters and numerals 

2. OTCEPTUAL DEVELOPMENT 

a. Concrete concepts 

(1) naming objects in immediate environment (such as faucets, 
saucer, jacket, magnet, plants, etc.) 

(2) seeing, labeling, and understanding happenings in immediate 
environment (steam shovels, elevators, typewriters, etc.) 

b. Abstract concepts 

(1) time 

(a) day, ni^t 

(b) personal time 



(c) gross segments — morning and afternoon 

(d) other gross time segments — days and weeks 

(e) smaller time segments — ^hours and minutes 

(f) calendar time and clock time 

(2) space concept 

(3) number concepts 

(a) understanding of one and two 

(b) counting to five 

(c) recognition of groups of ti^io 

(d) understanding of one through five 

(e) counting to ten 

(f) understanding of groups of two, three, and possibly four 

(4) other abstract concepts such as the concepts of larger, 
smaller; hi^, low; loud, soft; afraid, love; happy, sad; etc. 

SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 

a. related to children 

b. related to adults 

c. group participation 

d. sharing 

e. respecting property ri^ts 

f. self-help 

g. housekeeping activities 
PHYSICAL DEVELOMNT 

a. large muscle development 

b. small muscle development 

c. eye-hand coordination 

d. developing good health habits 
CREATIVE EXPRESSIC»^ 

a. art 

(1) crayons 

(2) easel painting 

(3) finger painting 

(4) clay, dou^, plasticene 

(5) cutting and pasting 



(6) 


other media 


music 




(1) 


rhythms 


(2) 


singing 


(3) 


use of instruments 


(4) 


listening 
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experimental nursery school program 

INFORMATION FROM PARENTS 



1 



i 

I 

f 

ii 



Nane of school 



Cliild*s name 



Fif^t 



Last 



Birthdate 



How does he get along with brothers and sisters?^ 



How does he get along with other children?_ 



Nioknane 



What toys does he like fcest?_ 



What does he like to do most? 



Hew much help does he need with dressing?_ 



Can he take care of his own toilet needs? 



Does he have any food allergies?^ 



:D 

D 

D 

D 

D 



h 



O 

ERIC 



How is his health? 



Frequent colds?_ 



Who is his Doctor? 



Which one? 



Has he ever been to nursery school before? 

Has he ever been away from home? W here and how long? 




Does he go to Sunday School? J^iich one? 

vrno will bring him to school and take him home? 

Who takes care of him when you are away? 

VJhere can you be reached in case of an emergency? 



Whom else could we could we contact? 



Does he take an afternoon nap? 

How many hours does he sleep at ni^t? 

Does he do what he is told to do? 

How do you punish him when he misbehaves? 



Does he have a favorite toy or blanket that he carries around with him or takes 
to bed at night? 

' ' * ■^,11 Ilia H I, mm „ mw mm ■— »■ m u i > 

Mow does he feel about coming to nursery school? 



How do you feel about sending him? 



V7e would like to have you visit the nursery school often. What is the best 
time for you to come? 

Do you play the piano, any other musical instrument, sing, or have any other 
talents? 



Is there anything else you would like to tell us about your child? 



Date: 



Teacher: 
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EXPERIMENTAL NURSERY SCHOOL PROGRAM 
PROGRESS REPORT 

Child's Nanie: Name of School: 

Birthdate: Date: 

1. Description of child 

a. Physical characteristics, motor coordination 

b . Health-colds , etc . 

c. Tics, nervous habits 

d. Cleanliness, grooming 

2. Social relaticais 

a. Wilii family 

b. With peers 

c. With other adults — teachers, principal, nurse 

(Shy, friendly, aggressive, fearful, indifferent, hostile, 
leader, follower, possessive, jealous, confident, submissive, 
favorite friends, plays with boys or girls or both, plays by 
himself most of the time or with peers , con^titiVe, ^nd 

accepted by peers, rejected by peers) 

3. Qnotional 

a. Confident, fearful, insecure, anxious, angry, apathetic, happy, 
cries a lot, pouts, sulks 

b. Outgoing, withdrawn 

c. Acts out, shows off, always wants to be first ' 

d. Reaction to frustration, limitations 
Syn^toms of stress 



e. 
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Intellectual 

a. Observant, curious, quick to grasp new ideas or concepts 
bv Attention span-long or flitting 

r> . l^wsKl X jn r^rr nKn "1 A 9 

w • 4. A. Vi^iyg. uy 

d. What he enjoys doing most 

e. Has varied interests or is limited 

f . Perseveres or is easily discouraged 

g. Ifemory — short or long 

h. Verbal abilily 

Conclusion: what would you like for this child: goals, where 

he needs help, plans for the future 



Signature of Teacher: 
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najor ar^. One area of our work dealt with a follow-up study qC the children 
who participated in the first year of the nursery .project and who had, moved 
on to kindergarten. The- second major area consisted of our research with Ihe 



children who attended the nursery school classes., dinging the second year of our 



project. 



F0LL01/-UP STUDY JR KDOSRGARTEN 



In order to carry out the follow-up study of the 5S children vdio were 
enrolled and tested in the first year’s nurseries, a ccmtrol group of equal 
size was selected.** Not all of the 55 nursery children r^nciined in our project 
schools, nor did all of the original children go on tp kindergarten. However, 
a substantial majority of the original ddldren, iye. , 70%, did continue in 
kindergarten classes of our project schools. An intensive search was undertaken 
to locate 30% of the children vdio had moved. We have been able to relocate 
all but five of these children. Arrangements have been made to carry out limited 
follcw-up study of these children. 

The instruments employed and constructed for the initial assessnmt and 
follcw-up study of intellectual, social, and emotional functioning in our children 



* The report covers research carried out between September 1, 1964 and 
August 31, 1965. 

** The sanple characteristics of the first year’s nursery children are described 
in the previous year’s Annual Report by Professor Bell. A full discussion of 
the control group can be found in the Progress Report of April, 155^. 
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have been described in greater detail in the Progress Report* For the purpose 
of clarity, I shall briefly sujnnarize these instruments and the content of the 
areas studied. 

The core test battery used both in initial and follcw-up study consisted 
of a verbal and ncai-verbal test of intelligence, i.e. , the Stanford-Binet Test 
(SB) and the Draw-a-Man Test (DAM) by (aoodenough;* rating scales of dependency, 
autonoiTKus-achieveinent-striving, and aggression to assess the child’s social 
functicning in the classrocsn, and the Children’s Apperception Test to study 
the child’s emotional adjustment to himself and to others around him. 

Tests of the intellectual and emotional functicmng were carried out by 
one examiner during the winter and spring of 1964. The follow-up stucty on 
these children was carried out by two different examiners during the same period 
in 1965. The examiners who carried out the follow-up stud^ did not lmo» whidi 
children attended the original nursery and which children were part of the 
coitrol group. This step was taken to assure objectivity and greater validity 
of our follow-up measures. Different teachers participated in assessment of the 
children’s social fimctioninp, in the classroom in 1964 and in 1965. However, the 
kindergarten teachers of the 1965 group did know which of the children attended 
the nursery but did not knew which of the remaining children in her class were 
assigned to the control gre^.p. 

In addition to the original test battery, we introduced one more verbal and 
one more non-verbal measure of the child’s intellectual functioning in the 
follcw-up study. I also constructed a device for assessing a child’s attitude 
towards the test situation as a possible indicator of a child’s readiness to 
learn. The additional non-verbal test of intelligence was the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test (PPV) and the additional verbal test of intelligence was the 



* The two tests sometimes will be referred to henceforth by the abbreviated 
symbols SB and DAM. 
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Philadelphia Verbal Abilities Test (PVA).* The newly constructed instrument 
for getting at a child*s attitude towards the test or learning situation consisted 
of a series of rating scales. 

We have continued collecting data on parental interviews. The parents of 
kindergarten children who have the prior nursery experience and those who did 
not attend nursery are being re-interviewed. The interview schedule is a modified 
version of the one constructed by Professor Bell. 

Bata collection in the follow-up study started in January of 1965 and 
continued until July. Since that time we have gotten into the processing of 
these data and, for the purpose of the present report, certain prelindnary 
analyses were carried out during the past few weeks. The outcome of these analyses 
is presented in the section which follows. 



* The two tests sometimes will be referred to henceforth by the abbreviated 
symbols PPV and PVA. 
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SECTION II 

FINDINGS FROM THE FOLLOW-UP STUDY 

The presentation of findings will be organi?ed around the three major 
areas studied, i.e. , intellectual functioning, social functioning, and a child’s 
attitude toward the test situation.* The impact of the nurfi^rj^ school program 
was measured in three different ways: a) by stud3ong changes from the nursery 
to the kindergarten, b) by comparing those children in kindergarten vho were in 
the nursery with those who were not in Idie nursery, c) by determining to what 
extent a child’s personality affected his ability to gain intellectually from 
his experiences in the nursery, and to what extent attitudes toward the test 
situaticn revealed the impact of the nurseiry experience. 

Intellectual functioning 

All the children who attended our nurseries made a substantial gain in 
intellectual performance over the period of one year. As can be seen from Table 1, 
this gain was consistent in every one of the four schools although the magnitude 
of the ^in ranged from an increase of 2.5 I.Q. points in one school to a gain 
11 • 7 I.Q. points in another school. The average I.Q. of the whole group rose 
from 92.3 to 98.1, i.e., from low— normal to average in terms of population norms 
for the Stanford-Binet Test. 

The Stanford-Binet is a highly verbal test. It is widely used throu^out 
the country and probably is as well-standardized as any otiier existing intelligence 

* As indicated earlier, the findings presented here are incomplete. Not 
all the data have been analyzed and statistical tests still remain to be 
carried out for the majority of the analysis presented in this report. 







TABLE 1 



Average I.Q. score on the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test 
for nursery children in two successive years 



YEARS 



i 






SCHOOLS 





K 


1964 


N 


1965 


A 


(15) 


87.5 


(13) 


99.2 


& 


(14) 


88.8 


(13) 


91.3 


C 


(14) 


98.4 


(12) 


105.0 


D 


(12) 


95.1 


(10) 


100.6 


TOTAL 


(55) 


92.3 


(48) 


98.1 
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test for young children. The hi^y verbal nature of this test makes it part- 
icularly important that our children were able to reach an average level of 
functioning compared to the rest of the population since this has been generally 
recogriized as one of the most serious deficits in the educational background of 
deprived children. The fact that this test is very well standardized and hi.^ly 
dependable lends considerable confidence to the validity of our findings. An 
additional factor should be mentioned which fuirther supports the validity of our 
findings. Because of uncontrollable factors or conditions, the children were 
initially tested during the second half of the school year. While such timing 
of the testing was by accident rather than by design, it has two important 
implications. It means that our base line testing was done after the children had 
already had an opportunity to oenefit from the nursery experience and, therefore, 
most likely gave us a minimal and conservative estimate of the amount of gain a 
child made as a result of his nursery experience. The second implication is that 
our children’s gain in intellectual functioning is more stable than it would have 
been if the tests had been administered in the beginning and the end of the 
nursery year. By carrying out the initial testing after the child had had an 
opportunity to adjust to the school situation, we were likely to pick up less 
irrelevant factors which might have affected a child’s performance on the test; by 
testing the child at least six months after he had left the nursery, we are 
assured of the more enduring and less temporary nature of the gain we found in the 
intellectual performance of our children. 

Our C'tlldren failed to make a substantial or consistent gain on the DAM, a 
non-verbal test of intellectual functioning. The DAM test involves visual-motor 
coordination and a child’s ability to represent his concept of himself and of others 
graphically. Inspection of Table 2 shows that gains were made in two schools 
while the performance of children in the two other schools decreased sli^tly from 



TABLE 2 



Average I.Q. scores on the Goodenou^ Intelligence Test 
for nursery children in two successive years 



SCHOOLS 

A 

B 

C 

D 



YEARS 



N 


1964 


(X2) 


91.8 


(11) 


89.7 


(13) 


102.0 


(13) 


99.0 


(49) 


96.0 



N 


1965 


(13) 


93.5 


(13) 


96.6 


(11) 


97,1 


(10) 


96.8 


(47) 


97.6 



TOTAL 




It 

n 

n 

n 

Q 



II 



II 

D 
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nursery to kindergarten. Althou^ there was an overall gain in the total group, 
the mgnitude of the change was so slight that it has probably neither practical 
nor statistical significance. It would therefore appear that curriculum planning 
in the nursery needs added emphasis for the two areas of visual motor coordination 
and representation of self. 

We shall now turn to our second method of evaluating the impact of the 
nursery on the child's intellectual functioning. Here we compared the performance 
of two groups of kindergarten children, namely, those who had the nursery experien 
vdiom we shall designate as the N group, and those who entered kindergar*ten without 
any prior experience, whom we shcill henceforth refer to as the NN group. If the 
nursery experience had been effective, the children with such an e^qjerience should 
perform better on our intellectual tests than those childxen \4ho did not have 
prior nursery e^qjerience. As I indicated earlier, in our re-testing in Idnder- 
garten we added two more instruments to measure change in intellectual performance 
One of these instruments, a verbal test, namely, the Riiladelphia Verbal Abilities 
Test, and the other a ncxi-verbal test of intelligence, namely, Ihe Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test. The addition of two such tests was important particular! 
because of divergent findings on our original verbal and non-verbal tests, i.e., 
we found a consistent gain on the SB, Ihe verbal test, and an absence of any 
substantial or consistent gain on the DAM, the non-verbal test,. By getting two 
measures of each verbal and non-verbal intellectual functioning, we could expect 
to get a more stable picture of the divergence in the nursery's impact on the 
child when measured by tliese two different types of tests. 

When we examine comparisons in Table 3 between the N groups and the NN groups 
on our two verbal tests, we find that the nursery had a positive and consistent 
effect on verbal-intellectual functioning as measured by both of our tests in all 
four schools. Without exception, the children who had the nursery experience 



TABLE 3 



Average I.Q. scores on the Stanford-Binet Test (SB) and cai the 
Hiiladelphia Verbal Abilities (PVA) for a group (N) of children 
with prior nursery experience and another group (NN) vdthout prior 

experience. 

GROUPS OF 

SCHOOLS (HELDREM TWO VERBAL INTELLIGENCE TESTS 







N* 


SB 


N* 


PVA 


A 


N 


(13) 


99.2 


(11) 


101.1 




NN 


(U) 


91.1 


(11) 


100.0 


B 


N 


(13) 


91.3 


(11) 


100.0 




NN 


(19) 


82.4 


(19) 


97.4 


C 


N 


(12) 


105.0 


(11) 


100.0 




NN 


(12) 


96.1 


(11) 


95.5 


D 


N 


(10) 


100.6 


(10) 


104.4 




NN 


(11) 


94.2 


( ?) 


103.3 


TOTAL 


N 


(48) 


98.1 


(41) 


100.7 




NN 


(S3) 


89.8 


(49) 


98.6 



N* denotes nuniber of subjects. 
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performed better than those who did not have that ej^erience. However, the two 
tests reveal striking differences in their sensitivity to measure the impact of 
the nursery experience. The SB test yields a much larger superiority of the 
children who had the nursery experience, whereas the PVA test gives this group of 
children only a very slight edge over those who did not have tdie nursery e^qserience. 

The SB test is not only a more well-established test of a child *s intellectual 
functioning, but it is also an individually-administered test. In contrast, the 
PVA is limited as a measure of a child’s intellectual functioning and is administered 
as a group test. It certainly would seem, on the basis of our present finding with 
the two tests, that if one wants to assess the impact of nursery experience on 
later Intellectual functioning one should rely neither on a group test nor on a 
test which attempts to measure intellectual functioning only secondarily. Another 
interesting finding concerning these two tests of verbal intelligence is that the 
PVA test tends to yield a hi^er score than the Stanford-Binet Test. It is 
important to keep this in mind for purposes of comparisions with our children and 
the populatioi at large. 

I'llhen we compare the performance of our two groups of kindergarten children 
on the two Non-verbal Intelligence Tests we find again less consistency on the 
superiority of the group who had the nursery experience. (See Table 4). The 
direction and magnitude of the difference between the N and the NN groups on the 
DAM test varies from school to school and adds up to practically equal average 
scores for children who had the nursery and children who did not have the nursery. 

The data are not all in yet for the PPV, the other non-verbal test. However, we 
find again that the superiority of the children who had the nursery experience 
is not consistent throughout all three schools. Yet their superiority in two of 
the three schools is so marked that the total N group performed clearly better on 
this test than the total NN group. Unlike the DAM test the PPV test does not 

j 

4^ 

~ ■ H 
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TABLE 4 

Average I.Q. scores on the Goodenou^ Draw-A-Man Test (DAM) and on the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPV) for a group (N) of children with 
prior nursery experience and a group (NN) without prior experience. 

GROUPS OF 

SCHOOLS CHILDREN TWO NON-VERBAL INTELLIGENCE TESTS 







N* 


DAM 


N* 


PPV 


A 


N 


(13) 


99.5 


(11) 


79.5 




NN 


(11) 


96.9 


(U.) 


82.5 


B 


N 


(13) 


96.6 




— 




NN 


(19) 


98.1 


— 


— 


C 


N 


(11) 


97.1 


(11) 


94.0 




NN 


(11) 


88.0 


(11) 


78.8 


D 


N 


(10) 


96.8 


(10) 


90.9 




NN 


(11) 


104.5 


( 9) 


78.6 


TOTAL 


N 


(47) 


97.6 


(32) 


88.0 




NN 


(52) 


97.0 


(33) 


79.9 



N* denotes number of subjects. 
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involve visual motor coordination or* representation of self and others* It does 
involve more memory and manipulation or verbal symbols than the DAM test and this 
may account for the greater similarity of findings on the PPV and our two Verbal 
Intelligence Tests. However, in one important respect the PPV test differs from 
all the other tests we have used. The I.Q. scores derived from the PPV are on 
the average 18 points lower than those derived from our other tests. VMle this 
may not hold true for middle class children, it certainly should be kept in ndnd 
when this test is used to derive I.Q. estimates for educaticanally deprived children. 

In all, we may conclude that the nursery experience has a more homogeneous 
favorable effect on verbal than non-verbal intellectual functioning of a child. 

In contrast, it seems that some teachers or programs are strikingly more effective 
than others in raising the non-verbal intellectual performance level of the 
children. An in^jortant next step would therefore be to investigate specific 
aspects of the curriculum which affect the non-verbal intellectual functioning of 
the pre-school child. We may get an important clue from the DAM test which 
produced the most heterogeneous results. There are few, if any, responses on 
this test that a child would associate with ri^t and wrong or praise or criticism. 
The potential fruitfulness of further work in this direction can be seen from 
the outcome of a study which has just been completed in our project kindergarten 
groups.* 

One of the objectives of this particular study was to determine the relative 
effectiv^ess of two methods of reward on learning in the child. One method 
was called extrinsic and the other intrinsic reward. In the extrinsic method 
the child was praised by the adult whenever he made a correct response in a 
problem solving task. In this method the child was not given an opportunity to 



The study has been carried by Mr. Arnold Young as part of a Doctoral 
Dissertation at Temple University under the supervision of the author of this 
report. 
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observe the consequences of his own response. He had to depend entirely on the 
comment by the exandper for judginp whether he did well or poorly, Under the 
intrinsic condition the child was piven no praise for raking a correct response. 
However, he was permitted to see for himself whether he had made a correct or 
incorrect response. In short, in the intrinsic method the child had to reply on 
himself for learning from his experience whereas in the extrinsic method the 
child was forced to be highly dependent on the teacher for his learning. 

The study was carried out in our four kindergarten groups and was entirely 
limited to deprived children; it yielded two striking findings that we)i« of 
particular interest to us. As can be seen from Figure 1, these children learned 
quite well when they received praise from the adult examiner for making the 
correct response. Moreover, prior nurseiy experience had no appreciable effect 
on learning under the extrinsic reward condition. The outcome was dramatically 
different for tiie learning of the children under the intrinsic reward conditicxi. 
All of our deprived children did more poorly under this condition in which they 
had to rely on themselves to learn from their own experience. However, a clear 
difference emerges here between the children who had the nursery and those who 
did not. The children who did not have prior nursery failed entirely to learn 
when forced to rely on their own experience. In sharp contrast, the children who 
had prior nursery were able to learn when forced to rely on themselves. 

Since a non-verbal task was used in the above stucfy, it is possible to draw 
the following conclusion. The two schools in which prior nursery attendance 
raised the children *s performance on the non-verbal DAM and PPV tests might have 
given their children greater opportunity to learn from their own experience, 
whereas the teachers in the other two schools made the child rely more heavily 
on the teacher than on hiniself for discovering whether he did something right or 
wrong. This provides an important and clear direction for curriculum planning. 
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TRIALS 

Figure 1 ^ Mean errors over trials on a problem-solving task for kindergarten 
children with prior compared to those without prior nursery school - under two 
types of reinforcement. 







Social Functioning of the Child 

A third method of evaluating the inpact of nursery e^qjerience has been to 
investigate how the child’s socieil functioning and personality affect his ability 
to gain or not gain from a nursery experience. TWenty-two scales were constructed 
to evaluate each of our children in four areas of his socieil functioning: a need 
to affiliate with peers, dependency on adults, autonomous achievenent striving, 
and aggression. The outcome of our analysis is contained in Table 5. Section a 
of this Table shows that a child’s dependency on his teacher had an appreciable 
effect on his ability to benefit from the nursery experience. Specifically, the 
more dependent a child was in the= nursery the poorer was his performance a year 
later on the SB test. In short, the child’s dependency on teachers interfered 
with his ability to gain from the nursery e^qj®?ience for his intellectual 
functioning later on. It is interesting to note that dependency on the teacher 
seoned to be unrelated to a child’s concurrent intellectual performance. (See 
Sections b and c of Table 5). 

The next area which is most important for the effectiveness of the nursery 
experience on the child’s inteUectual functioning is a child’s motivation to 
achieve by himself or vtot we hive called autoncancus achievement striving. It 
appears that the more motivated the child is to draw on his am resources in his 
achievement efforts the better is his performance cn the Binet Intelligence Test. 
However, this relationship holds somewhat more strongly in the concurrent that in 
the predictive direction. That is, children who are more motivated to draw on 
their own resources in the nursery also perform better intellectually in the 
nursery, and kindergarten chile !ren who are more motivated to draw on= their own 
resources in kindergarten also perform better intellectually in kindeirgarten. The 
relationship is in the same dii section between a child’s tendency to be autonomous 
in the nursery and his intellectual performance a year after he had left the 
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TABLE 5 

Correlations (r) between social motivational factors and I.Q, 
scores derived from the Stanford-Binet Test. 



^KyrIVATIONS 


N 


r 






1964 to 1965 “ 


Dependency on Children 


(46) 


.13 


Dependency on Teacihers 


(46) 


-.64** 


Autoncsmous Achievement 


(46) 


.23 


Aggression 


(46) 


1 

• 

o 

00 






1964 


Dependency CDn Childi a 


(49) 


.12 


Dependency on Teachers 


(49) 


1 

• 

o 


Autonomous Achievement 


(49) 


.30* 


Aggression 


(49) 


CM 

O 

. 

1 






1965 


Dependency on Chilciren 


(33) 


.06 


Dependency c^ Teacdiers 


(33) 


-.19 


Autonomous Achievement 


(33) 


.37 


Aggressicsn 


(33) 


-.35 


*p<.05, ** p<*01 
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nursery* However, this predictive dir^ection is somewhat weaker than the con- 
current directions as I have just described it. In all, this particular area of ; 
the child *s functioning seems to be the one most consistently related to his 
intellectual performance and, therefore, deserves a great deal of attention in 
building a curricula. 

A child -s overt aggression is apparently quite unrelated to his intellectual 
performance below kindergarten. Also, the degree to which a child is aggressive 
in a nursery apparently has no bearing on the child’s readiness to benefit frm 
his nursery e5(perience (See Section a of Table 5). However, in kindergarten, as 
can be seen from Section c in Table 5, the more aggressive children perform more 
poorly on the Intelligence Test. 

Finally, a child’s need to affiliate with or to depend on his peers seems 
to be entirely unrelated to his intellectual performance as well as to his 
readiness to benefit from the nursery experience. Whatever else the inportance 
of this area of the child’s functioning might be, it has very little relevance 
to academic achievement in four to six year old educationally deprived children* 

The findings presented in Table 5 may be summarized as follows: A child’s 
tendency to draw on his own resources in his efforts to achieve relates con- 
sistently to his current and future intellectual functioning and, therefore, 
deserves much attention in the curriculum for nursery and kindergarten teachers. 

A child’s dependency on his teacher in the nursery has considerable consequence 
for his ability to benefit from the nursery experience for his later intellectual 
functioning. Therefore, this area of the child’s functioning deserves most 
attention early during his nursery experience. A child’s tendency to be aggressive 
seems to be irrelevant to the child’s intellectual performance in the nursery. 
However, later on in kindergarten heightened aggression does interfere with a 
child’s academic achievement. Therefore, for purposes of its iirpact on 




intellectUcLL functioning aggression deserves more attention in kindergarten liian 
in the nursery program. Last, a child ^s need to affiliate with his peers or to 
depend on his peers is quite unrelated to his intellectual performance. 

Attitudes Toward Test and Leaimng Situations 

Ihe last part of our follow-up study which is ready for presentation at 
this time is our analysis of children's reactions to test or learning situations 
which can be used as indicators of a cMld*s readiness to learn. I have con- 
structed eigiht dimensions on which the examiner rates the child at the end of each 
period during which the child is exposed to a series of problems which he is 
asked to solve. 

The first step in our analysis was to carry out a Factor Analysis an part 
of the data collected on these scales. The purpose of the Factor Analysis was 
to see vdiether the eight different dimensions would cluster into certain groupings. 
It would be uneconomical to analyze each of the dimensions separately if these 
dimensions do hang together. Table 6 presents the outcome of the factor analysis. 
We fmi that the ei^t different dimensions cluster into two different factors. 
Factor I represents a neasure of work motivation consisting of three dimensions: 
Involvement, Cooperation, and Persistence. Factor II represents a child’s 
effect or his emotional attitude toward the test situation and consists of three 
dimensions: seriousness, inhibition, and rigidity. The two remaining dimensicmis 
failed to cluster and stood out by themselves. One of these dimensions is 
Fidgety to Calm and the other Tense to Relaxed. It appears that these two 
dimensions have more to do with motor and physiological components underlying 
overt behavior and attitudes. 

Althou^ there are some sex differences, it is more important in this part- 
icular context to notice the similarity with which the two factors of work 
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TABLE 6 

Factorial Structure of Children’s Reactions 

to Learning and Test Situations 

BOYS GIRLS 

REACTIONS (N=75) (N=74) 





Factor I 


Factor II 


Factor I 


Factor II 


Serious-Casual 


00 


-93 


01 


-90 


Involved-Uninvolved 




02 




-05 


Expressive-Inhibited 


-14 




-32 




Cooperative-Uncooperative 


-41 


-10 


-82 


16 


Fidgety-Calm 


17 


10 


27 


22 


Persistent-Non-persistent 


“lii 


-02 


-9^ 


09 


Rigid-Flexible 


15 


-32 


25 




Relaxed-Tense 


24 


19 


-35 


44 



o 
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motivation and emotional attitude emerge both in boys and in girls. As a 
result of these findings, we proceeded to work with the clusters rather than 
with the individual items included in each of the two Factors. 

The comparison between our two kindergarten groups is presented in Table 7. 
Only on cluster 2 were the two groups significantly different from one another. 
The nursery childsren had a better emotional attitude toward the test situation 
being more casual, expressive, and flexible while the control children who 
did not have the nursery experience were more somber, inhibited, and rigid vdien 
confronted with the various problem solving tasks. Thus, it is safe to conclude 
that the children who had had the prior nursery experience were emotionally more 
ready to face a learning situation. 

The third analysis dealt with the relationship between the dimensions of 
the bdiavior ratings and the child’s performance on the verbal and non-verbal 
intelligence test. The outcome of this analysis is presented in Table 8. We 
find that both work motivaticn and emotional attitude relate to the child’s 
performance on the two intelligence tests. Children who were more involved, 
persistent, and cooperative, in short, more motivated toward academic achievement 
performed better both on the verbal and non-verbal intelligence test. With 
regard to emotional attitude, we find that children who were mor^i soniber, in- 
hibited, and rigid received lower scores both on the SB and the DAM test. The 
motoric and the physiological components were entirely unrelated to the child’s 
performance on these two intelligence tests. We might conclude frcan these 
findings that the work motivation Factor and, particularly, the emotional 
attitude Factor, do relate significantly and meaningfully to a child’s academic 
achievement and his readiness to learn. Moreover, our measure of emotional 
attitude is quite sensitive in picking up the impact of the nursery experience 



oi children in kindergarten. 
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TABLE 7 

Coirparisons of Reactions to the Test Situations Between Children 
With (N) and Without (NN) Prior Nursery Experience. 

REACTIOJS 

GROUPS 





N-GROUP 

(N=48) 


NN-Group 
(N=53 ) 


t 


p 


Work-Motivation 


13 


13.3 


— 


n.s. 


Ennotional-Reaction 


12 


14.7 


2.76 


<.01 


Fidgety-Calm 


4 


3.4 




n.s. 


Relaxed-Tense 


3.9 


3.4 




n.s. 
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TABLE 8 

Correlations (r) Between Children *s Reactions to the Test Situation 
and their I.Q. Scores on the Stanford-Binet Test (SB) and 
on the Draw-A-M^ Test (DAM) Based on 111 Children 








SB 


DAM 


Work-Motivation 


CM 

• 


.23* 


Emotional-Reaction 


-.41** 


-.23* 


Fidgety-Calm 


.06 


00 


Relaxed-Tense 


.03 


.05 



* P <.05, ** P<«01 




In the sprinp of 1965 Dr. Anddon of the College of Education, Temple 



University, carried out systematic observations of teacher behavior in our kinder 
garten classes. A preliminary analysis of relati<»iships between teacher behavior 
and our children’s intellectual functioning yielded the following findings. Some 




children and in v^ose class the children initiated more questions than merely 
responding to questions from the teacher. Children whose teachers were hif^er in 
that direction gained more in intellectual performance from the nursery to kinder- 
garten, had hi^er intelligence scores than children without prior nursery 
experience, and peiformed altogether better on intelligence tests.* 



* A report of this aspect of our research will be presented at the American 
Educational Research Association meetings in February of 1966. A secarjd paper 
entitled ”The Impact of Pre-School Experience on Intellectual Development in 
Educationally Deprived Children” vail also be presented at the same meetings. 







SECTION III 



RESEARCH WIIH PARENTS AND CHILDREN IN THE PRE-KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM, 1964-65 

During the past school year our work in the nursery consisted of four phases. 
Phase One consisted of intensive recruiting by the research team to fill the 
ei^t nursery classes. During Phase IWo the base line testing of both nursery 
and control children was carried out. Phase Three consisted of an experiment which 
had as its objective the synthesis of cognitive set and language training. During 
Phase Four we began to undertake the follow-up study of both children and parents 
who participated in the 1964-65 nursery program of the project. The report which 
follows, with one exception, will not yet present findings since Phase Four has 
not yet been completed. 

Phase One: Recruiting of Children for the Project Nurseries 

During the months of October and November the research team engaged in an 
intensive effort to recruit more children for the project. This involved a door- 
to-door canvas and an interview of mothers who appeared to have an eligible child 
for our nursery. The outcome of our recruiting effort has been reported. The 
interviews were a modified version of the interview constructed by P^fessor Bell. 
The data collected by means of this interview do represent base line data for 
parents of the children of our nurseries. 

This interview will enable us to study the impact of the nursery on the 
parents’ attitudes towards their children and the parents’ expectations of the 
children’s future occupational and educational achievement. 

In this context I mi^t comment on my contemplated work with parents during 
the third year of the project if time and resources will permit us to carry out 
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such work. I want to refer briefly to the findings which I have reported in a 
recent paper.* V/e found that the usual educational incentives that have a uniform 
effect on middle class and even lower class white mothers (as demonstrated in five 
other studies) fail to have such an effect on the lower class educationally disad- 
vanta^jed Nepro mother and her child. Another finding that appears to be emerging 
from the summer study has been that these mothers have a closer, more positive 
and accepting relationship with their daughters than with their sons. Their 
attitude towards the boys tends to be very reserved, suspicious and somewhat de- 
tached. I am quite clear about the next steps in this study. The first objective 
will be to find out whether the ethnic identity of the experim.enter makes a dif- 
ference; and secondly, lather a different kind of incentive will produce more 
educationally oriented behavior in the mothers of our children as it did in mothers 
of non-deprived children. This plan could not be carried out during liie current 
year b^ond getting ready a mobile laboratory which will enable us to go from 
school to school and carry out the experiment under uniform conditions. Another 
use that we plan to make of this situation is to measure tlie impact of the 

‘t 

nursery experiences cn maternal educational attitudes. We shall be able to study 
idiether mothers of children in our project mil behave differently with their child 
than mothers of control children under conditions of study which would yield 
findings obtained through reliably recorded instruments. 

Phase TWo; Base line Study of Children in Nursery and of Ciontrol Children 

Several new instruments were introduced for base line testing of the second 
year project nursery children while two of the major instruments empl<^ed during, 
the first year of the project were discontinued. The reason for this change was 



* "Research with Educationally Disadvantaged Pre-School Children." Presented 
on February 12, 1965 at the Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association in Chicago, 111. 




twofold. First, we could use only a limited number of instrwents because of 
project and staff limitations and, therefore, the introduction of new instrurtiehts 
necessitated the dropping out of instruments formerly used. Secondly, while the 
first year we relied heavily on the use of a conventional, well-established 
battery of tests, we wanted now to shift to more experimental recently developed 
tests which focused on the language functioning of our children. However, we 
admitted only one of the tests previously used both from the base line study as 
well as from the contemplated follow-up study, iiamely, the Children’s Appreception 
Test. The Stanford-Binet Test as well as the Draw-A-r^an Test is being used in the 
follow-up study of the 1964-65 nursery on a limited sample of nursery and control 
children. The ratings of the children’s social and personality functioning in 
the nursery classroom were continued as before and make up part of the base line 
study. 

Four instruments that have not been used in tlie original base line study of 
the first year project children were introduced in the new base line stud^. The 
first new measure consisted of ratings of children on their attitudes toward test 
and learning situations. The second new test was the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test. The third major instrument that we introduced into our new- base line study 
was the Illinois Test for Psycholinf»uistic Abiliti.es. This test is a language " 
test: apjjlicable to children from two to nine years of age. The test is individually 
administered and takes from a half-hour to an hour for each child. 

We administered the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (TTPA) to all 
our nursery children and to our control cliildren, that is, to approximately 180 
children. In order to coordinate the research on a state and city level we ad- 

>• 

ministered this test six weeks after the onset of the Philadelphia nursery. This 
was done to enable us to compare the impact of a brief nursery program on the 
langyage functioning of children in the three different cities.* This planned 

* Since past tests were administered after a six week nursery experience to 
children in both Chester and Harrisburg. 
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comparison had specific meaning and importance, A major difference between the 
educational programs in the three cities was the amount of teacher experience and 
the physical conditions for carrying out the nursery project, Chester had 
probably the least experienced teachers for this type of a project and the most 
unfavorable physical conditions for a nursery. Both the amount of experience of 
the head teacher as well as the physical conditions of the nursery setting were 
more favorable in Harrisburg, The physical and other relevant conditions for 
conducting a nursery were approximately the same in Philadelphia as in Harrisburg, 
but the teacher experience of the Philadelphia staff outweighed by far the readiness 
for such a project in the two other cities. Six out of ei^t teachers in Philadelphia 
had a full year of experience in teaching educationally deprived children. As 
part of this experience, all teachers met at least two or three times a month to 
discuss common problems and to plan curriculum. In the lip^t of this difference 
in experience and background between the teaching staff in the three cities, it 
appeared desirable to test whether this difference would shov? up in the performance 
of the children in the three pre-school settings. 

I have prepared a series of graphs in which we have plotted the differences 
between nursery diildren and non-nursery children in the three cities followinp 
a six week period of nursery. As you can see from inspection of Figures 2, 3, and 
4, Idle findings are entirely in the predicted direction. There is no consistent 
difference in the language functioning of nursery and non-nursery children in 
Chester. In Harrisburg Idiere is some difference which clearly favors the nursery 
children. In Philadelphia, by sharp contrast, there is a consistent and rather 
dramatic difference between nursery and non-nurseiy children six weeks after the 
onset of the nursery,* 



i! 



J 




i 



i 

1 



J 






* These differences have not yet been analyzed statistically and, therefore, 
should be taken with proper caution. 
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FIGURE 2,. LANGUAGE AGE. QUOTIENTS FOR 40 NURSERY CHILDREN AND FOR 
37 non-nursery CHILDREN IN CHESTER TESTED SIX WEEKS AFTER ONSET OP 
NURSERY. 
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The fou3rth new instrument that was introduced in addition to the ITPA to 
obtain base line data or language functioning was a measure of children *s 
recognition of letters. A special apparatus was constructed for this purpose 
gmri 't6acli6!?s VJQTO^ lnHijisd tio cs3iTy Qut "two succsss'ivs indspGndsTili “tssts on 
the children *s recognition. 

These language data which we have obtained in our children in the Philadelphia 
project will serve as a base line for later follow-up. The first follow-up will 
take place in November of 1965 when we shall assess the impact of a full year’s 
nursery experience and a special langviage program on the language functicmng 
of our childisn. 



Phase Three; Experiment of Cognitive Set and Language Acquisition 

The next step in our research consisted of an experimental program in which 
we have been trying to synthesize both cognitive functioning and language develop- 
ment in our children. The particular aspect of cognitive functioning that c<xi- 
cemed us has been that of conceptual style or cognitive set. Specifically, we 
were concerned with the way in which a child orders his e 3 q)erience. A child may 
perceive things as being similar to each other or as belonging together because 
of common characteristics such as color, shape, size, and so forth. Another 
child may prefer to judge things as belonging together because of their functional 
inter-relationship. To illustrate, such a child would put soap and saucer to- 
gether, not because they have the same color, but because the soap goes cn the 
saucer. A third type of criterion that a person mi^t employ to order his 
experience could be a more inferred concept than either color, form, or functional 
relationship. To illustrate, when two objects are seen as belonging together 
because both are metal, containers, or clothing we are dealing with more complex 
characteristics and more abstract levels of thinking than in the first two instances. 
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It has been demonstrated that people tend to have strong and consistent 
preferences for one or the pther of the three different sets. We tested* all our 
children to determine their cognitive set and found that our children, who are 
younger than most children with thorn such research has been carried out, definitely 
have preferred tendencies for one or another of two different sets while a third 
group was either unable to follow the instructions not sufficiently verbal to 
express any preferences. 

As I became familiar with the language arts program of Miss Ida Kravitz, I 
was struck by the inherent relationship between the cognitive sets that I have just 
described and language tra in i n g as outlined by Miss iO?avitz. In her reading 
readiness program. Miss Kravitz essentially familiarizes children with the sounds 
of letters, with the relationship between letters and wcptds and with, the relation- 
ship between words and objects. The basic feature of this language program is 
that objects and words can relate to each other in a variety of ways. The 
relation^ps that make up the cognitive sets that I have described can be intro 
duced to shape the association of (Ejects and words;. bock and bag are big 
vs. book goes into the ^g, or button and tox are brown vs. button is put into 
the box. 

Cognitive sets may play an inqx>rtant role in language, development and may 
have important implicatiais for language training. Specifically, traiiving a child 
in his own preferred mode of thinlcing and perceiving ndght be more effec^ve than 
training the child in a mode of thinking which is not his preferred one. To 
implement this idea and to test its validity, we have formulated bwo particular 
language programs in the t»jo distinct different cognitive sets that we found in 
our children. Associations of letters, words, and objects were ‘then taught to our 
children with these two different programs. One of the programs corresponded 

* The test materials were constructed by Dr. Irving Sigel of 
Palmer Institute. 



entirely to the Descriptive Analytic cognitive set which consists of putting things 
together or associating things and words with one another on the basis of cornnon 
objective characteristics such as color, size, and form. The second method con- 
sisted of combinations which were characterized by what we call Contextual RelationcQ. 
cognitive set; this consists of functional relationships between words and objects 
as I have described earlier; e.g. , soap can be put on the saucer or button into 
the box. 

The experiment was carried on 105 children. Seven experimenters were assigned 
to the four schools. The experimental design called for nine groups of children. 
Basically, one type of group was trained in the method which was correspcxiding to 
the cMld's o^'jn preferred cognitive set. Another type of group was trained by a 
method other than the child *s preferred cognitive set. A third type of group 
received no training and was taken out for periods of ten minutes during which an 
adult played with the children without giving them any language instruction. The 
experimental children received 12 training sessions of 15 minutes each. The 
experiment lasted for approximately ei^t weeks. At the end of the experiment, two 
paired-associate test series were introduced to evaluate the effectiveness of 
the training program. The first of the series was designed to test vocabulary, 
associative memory, and concept fomation. The second series was constructed to 
test a child *s ability to apply what he had been tau^t to new and unfamiliar 
materials. 

Phase Four: Follow-up Study of the Nursery and Control Children of 1964-65 

The follow-up study of the second year project nursery group started in the 
beginning of July, 1965. First we re-actidnistered the letter recognition test to 
all chi'^dren. We also began to undertake administration of the full Stanford- 
Binst scale cUi part of our post testing with the particular group on a limited 
number of 60 children during the month of July. The third follow-up study operation 



no 



undertake during the suimier was the re-interview of all the parents of the 
nursery and control children who participated in the second year of our project* 
The interview was, of course, the same that was carried out with these parents 
during September and October of 1964. 

This ccxicludes the report on data collection and findings. 
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EXPERir€24TAL NURSERY SCHOOL PROGRAM 
Experimental Nursery School 



Name : 

Address: ^ Phone no. : __ 

Birthdate: verified: 

Date of entrance: 



Household composition: 



Name ' 


BD 


Rel. 


Occupation — ^E^ployer or School 


1. 








2. 








3. 








4. 








5. 








6* 








7. 








8. 









Health Record : 

Vaccination mark 

yes or no 

Physical handicap if any 



Record Immunizations (give date) 
DPT ■ Polio I ' 

Nliooping coug h Polio II 

Tetanus Polio III_ 

Typhoid 



Remarks: 



